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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


Appearances te save her only care, 
So things seem right, no matter what they are. 
Churchill. 


Durine the week that succeeded the strange, 
secret conference between Cecile and her Hindeo 
attendant, the former devoted herself with ap- 
parently child-like enthusiasm to Lady Redwoode. 
Day and evening she scarcely quitted her side, 
affecting to cling to her with more than filial love, 
and striving firmly to enthrone herself in her heart. 
She teld her piteous stories of her lonely childhood, 
and, with covert envy and malice, which was hidden 
under a mask of frankness and confidingness, she 
lost no opportunity of maligning Hellice, whom she 
represented as artful, a lover of falsehood and 
deceit, with all the worst qualities of the race from 
which Renee had sprung. 

Of course the seeds so carefully sown were not 
without fruit. When listening to Cecile’s soft 


* tones, and looking into Cecile’s blue eyes, the 


baroness believed her words, and thought of her 
dark-eyed niece only as one unworthy of her affection’ 
But there were times, when her gaze encountered 
that of Hellice, that Lady Redwoode’s soul arose 
against the falsehoods of Cecile, and her heart 
yearned over the desolate girl, and, in very fear 
that she was casting from her her own child, she 
would have declared the maiden her co-heiress and 
adopted her as her second daughter. 

As may be imagined, then, despite her great joy, 
the baroness reclined upon no thornless bed of 
roses. Cecile was not ignorant of Lady Redwoode’s 
secret uneasiness, and, to overcome it, had brought 
about an interview between the baroness and the 
ayah, in which the latter spoke enthusiastically of 
Hellice, extolled her knowledge of deadly poisons, 
and her powers of dissimulation, not without effect. 
As a consequence, Hellice was left much to her- 














[THE AYAH’S THREAT. ] 


self. She was permitted to wander through the 
house at her will, to occupy the music-room for days 
together, to roam over the grounds, and enjoy her- 
self as she pleased, and not by word or look did she 
evince any knowledge that she was neglected by her 
aunt and céusin. 

Sir Richard Haughton and his uncle called every 
day, and on the occasion of their visits, as well as 
to receive the numerous guests who thronged to 
congratulate Lady Redweode and welcome her 
daughter home, the family was always gathered 
together in the great drawing-room in apparently 
happy unison. 

Sir Richard never came to Redwoode without an 


offering of flowers for the young ladies, and those | 


presented to Hellice began to breathe a warmer 
meaning than those offered to her cousin. The 
young baronet’s attentions to the former were becom- 
ing marked, and Lady Redwoode looked on the little 
romance enacting beneath her roof with smiling yet 
anxious eyes, while Andrew Forsythe’s heart began 
to be consumed with bitterness and uneasiness. 

The love which Mr. Forsythe had conceived for 
Hellice had grown and deepened into a wild, mad 
passion which could scarcely be stayed in its expres- 
sion by the bonds of ambition and self-interest. 
He said to himself a hundred times each day that he 
could not give up Redwoode and wealth fer love 
ever with Hellice, yet as many times was he tempted 
to weo the dark-eyed maiden, and turn his back for 
ever upon a marriage with her cousin. Cecile had 
become insipid to him. Her intolerable vanity ex- 
cited his anger. Fond of dissimulation himself, he 
understood her many arts and wiles, and rated her 
character atits true worth. Yet he feigned admi- 
ration fer her, and devoted himself to her in the 
absence of Hellice in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to Lady Redwoode. 

“Tf Hellice were only the heiress!” he said to him- 
self, again andagain. “I cannot become a beggar 
even for her sake, but if I cannot marry her no one 
else shall! If I could foster Lady Redwoode’s 
natural doubts concerning Cecile’s identity, and 
induce her to make Hellice her co-heiress—but that 





would not do. I want Redwoode, whole and undi- 
vided. How can | attain both, Redwoode and 
Hellice ?” 

This question began to absorb his mind to the 
exclusion of every other. : 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the general uneasiness 
of which she was the innocent cause, Hellice walked, 
thought, and dreamed, as maidens will, and was 
happy. Upon a bright, sunny morning, some days 
subsequent to Renee’s assumption of attendance 
upon her she was seated in her pleasant tower- 
chamber, half buried in the cushioned depths of the 
great window-seat, gazing thoughtfully out into the 
shaded recesses of the surrounding wood. Not- 
withstanding the brightness and warmth of the day, 
there was a small fire in the grate, which sent up 
ruddy jets of flame, and threw out an almost trepi- 
cal heat into the perfumed air. 

Hellice half reclined in a careless, graceful atti- 
tude, basking in the warmth and sunlight, her 
supple figure half concealed by her Indian shaw], 
and her lovely face glowing with a radiance that 
must have emanated from a happy and contented soul. 

“T wonder if he will be here to-day,” she mur- 
mured, the bloom burning and wavering in her cheeks. 
“TJ wonder— —” 

She paused, and her gaze drooped until it rested 
upon a bouquet of red rosebuds at her side. She 
lifted the flowers to her face and inhaled their fra- 
grance, and peered within their unfolding petals, 
as if she hoped to read there something she longed 
to know. 

“T have not seen the gipsy since she gave me her 
strange warning she thought, her mind reverting to 
that scene upon the lawn, when she had half awakened 
to a knowledge of herownheart. “I wonder if that 
gipsy had ever loved——” 

She paused abruptly, conscious that her door had 
opened softly, and that someone was crossing the 
room with slow and noiseless tread. 

“How still you are, Renee,” she said, without 
turning her head. “I can scarcely tell when you 
are present or absent, unless I look. You may go. 
I wish to be alone.” 
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“Tt is I, Hellice,” replied thé soft tones of Cecile. 
“T have ventured to disturb yon that we may have 
one of our old-fashioned chats together. Am I 
wele : 

Hellice turned around, pleased and smiling, and 
drew up into the window recess an arm-chair, after 
which she resumed her former position. 

Cecile accepted the proffered chair, and eaid, 
laughingly: 

“ Your Hindoo origin is apparent, Hollice, dear, 
by your having a fire on such a morning as this. 
The air of your room reminds me of India. If 
mamma could see you now I imagine she would re- 
quire no other proof of your parentage.” 

“‘T love the sunlight and heat,” responded Hellice, 
quietly. “But I should consider such a preference 
more 2 matter of taste than of heritage.” 

“ Perhaps s0, but people look at these things dif- 
ferently, you know, dear,” said Cecile, softly, a 
shadow flitting over her fairface. “Icame in to 
speak to you of my changed prospects, and to talk 
confidentially with you. Renee has returned to her 
old allegiance, I see.” 

“Renee owes no allegiance to me, Cecile, and has 
never given any,” declared Hellice, somewhat coldly. 
“ You are well aware that_you were always Renee's 
favourite, and that from our infty Bhe loved you 
more than’@heloved me. It id from. mo motive of 
affection that she attends upon mie now more than 
upon yous I suppose’you fancied lier devotion to 
you might be misconétrued by, Lay Redwoode, and 
50 to a loye forme.” 

“ Hellice!” exclaitied Cecile; growing pale, and 
moving aWay from Wet cousin as if sie feared the 
latter ebuld read her soul. 

“Te it nob true 2?” questiered Hellice, still quietly, 

Wine light her @isky gray eyes. “If 


me? 


rr, Cecile, she has yet fo 
fark of riaternal affection.” 
red Cecile. 
Bs 


“When mamna 
ourselves twin- 
Pté0k in her arms 
Het thought of any 


I did not com- 
” 


“Tsaid if” Fetm 
died, years agdy 
sisférs, it Wie You, w: 
antl éortiforted. 
more than if + ae 
plain, for I hd@ ct-—— 

- t do you mean 1 ?” cried the chosen 
heiress. “Aré you goimig to set up your claims 
against thine fo be considéred Lady Redwoode's 
daughter.” , 

Hellice’s bright, expressive face clouded over, and 
she shook her hédd sadly: 

“Lady Redwoode chose for Herself,” slie said, 
simply. . “ Doubtless, a wise instinct guided her 
choice. I did net expect that she would choose me, 
Cecile. It would be happiness too great to be claimed 
as her daughter, and to feel that I owe to her my 

eing.” 

“ And you do nof envy me?” 

“Envy you?” inquired Hellice, in a tone of sur- 
prise. “I envy noone. Butif I might have been 
her daughter, too, Cecile, Ishould have been indeed 
blest. It cannot be denied that you most resemble 
her, as you most resemble papa. Everyone declares 
you to be very like her, and noone hints that I havea 
single feature of hers, unless it is poor Mr. Haugh- 
ton. But if I am only Lady Redwoode’s niece I 
still can love her. I wish she would love me in re- 
turn f 

“Can you expect it?” inquired Cecile. ‘“ Your 
father treated her in the most wrongful manner, and 
mamma can never overlook those wrongs. To tell 
you the truth, Hellice, and you have forced me to 
speak plainly, itis a great trial to peor mamma to 
have you here. She sees again in you her rolative, 
and she can scarcely look calmly upon your face. 
You have been gently nurtured, therefore she cannot 
bear to turn you out upon the world to care for 
yourself, but your presence is intolerable to 
her - 

“Did she tell you all this?” interrupted Hellice, 
her face growing deathly pale. 

“She did,” replied Cecile, unhesitatingly and un- 
blushingly. 

“When she tells me those words, looks them, 
or shows me by her manner that she wishes me to 
go away, I will go, but not till then,” exclaimed 
Hellice, resolutely. “1 know you well, Cecile. You 
were never truthful nor honest, and I think yon are 
neither now.” 

“You will stay then where you are not wanted ? 
You will remain to be a dependant in a house where 
you are not even respected, liked, or tolerated ?” 

“Tam no dependant. My aunt offered me a home 
and I accepted it. It was not proper that Lady 
Redwoode’s niece should be a homeless wanderer. 
But my clothing and personal wants I supply my- 
self, out of the hundred pounds a year which papa 
left to me, and he left a similar sum to you.” 

“Stay, if you will,” said Cecile, angrily. “I spoke 
for your own good, and for mamma’s sake. But 





undérstand one thing—you mustnot fawn Sround my 
mother, nor try to prejudice her against mé:” 

“You know that I am incapable of such an act,” 
was the proud response. “I love Lady Redweode 
too dearly to seek to catiée her 4 Single pang, Cecile, 
and if she were to know youas I know you her heart 
would -be sore indeed. You need have no fears. 
Play your part as you will, but leave me. in peace.” 

And Hfellice’s lip curled in scorn of the false- 
hearted being beside her. 

“You will be satisfied then with Lady Redwoode’s 
choice ?” 

“Satisfied? No. CanI be satisfied that she has 
taken to her heart a being se untruthful, so full of 
deceit, as you are, Cecile? I cannot speak otharwise 
than plainly to you, for I would have loved her 
as she deserves.’ Hellice’s voice was mournful, 
and her gray eyes were flooded with tears. ‘“ Let 
me beseéch you, cousin, for your mother's sake to be 
worthy of your relationship to her. Be true and 
good for her. sake, if not for the sake of the right.” 

“T will not listen to such language,” cried Cecile, 
springing from her seat. ‘“ The same roof shall not 
shelter us both much longer. You must leave Red- 
woode, the sooner the better: Will-yoa go ?” 

“No,” replied Hellice, composedly. “When my 
presence becomes distasteful to my aunt I will go, 
but net till then.” 

Cecile flashed a look of rage and threatening at 
her cousin, but it was without effect. Hellice re- 
plied to it only by a serene’and quiet glatice. 

“ You act as though you Were th future proprie- 
tress of Rédwoode,” of Cecile, haughiily. 
“One might déém you v ‘ i.” 

“It is possible thet E Wa,” swid ice, involun- 
tarily. “Lady Redwoode cannot know beyond all 
doubt that you are ker ehild. There is.a possibility 
in my favour.” 


If a glance conld hiive killed, Hellice would have | 


fallen dead under the strange leok darted 
towards her by her cousin. She Could not resist a 
shudder under its baleful lightutmg, amd paused, af- 
frighted at the glimpse ithad a! her of Cecile’s 
hidden nature. ‘ 

Not another WOPd was -spiken between the 
cousins. ‘ 5 

Hellice, an#iéus and trowbi@® ‘tirne® ® thoughtful 
gaze towards the fire, aif Cectl@, sp8echléss with 
anger, after making an if@fectual @ffort to reply, 
turned 6n her heel and quitted th® room, shutting 
the @oor behind her With a force that spoke ill of lier 
self-control. 

With a quick, impetuous tread, unlike hier tenet 
indolence, she hastened to her own rooms, and theré 
flung herself on a couch, giving way to sobs and 
tears. 

Renee, who was waiting for her return, was as- 
tonished at the change in her young mistress and 
knelt beside her, implering her to communicate to 
her the cause of her excitement and emotion. 

“Tell me, my sweet,” she pleaded, “is it Lady 
Redwoode who has annoyed you?” 

And she put one hand upon the timy casket con- 
cealed in her bosom. 

“No, it is Hellice,” sobbed the girl. ‘“ She thinks 
she may be Lady Redwoode’s daughter, and I am 
sure she will leave no means untried to gain my 
place and to reduce me to hers.” 

The ayah uttered am angry ejaculation, and, thus 
encouraged, Cecile detailed a grossly exaggerated 
account of her interview with her cousin, portraying 
the conduct of the latter in the worst possible light. 
Renee sgethed her young mistress when she had 
concluded by declaring that it was impossible for 
Hellice tochange the aspect of affairs, and enjoined 
her to seek Lady Redwoode at once and to impart to 
her Hellice’s supposed designs. 

The chosen heiress assented eagerly, bathed 
her face in perfumed waters, and brushed out her 
golden hair, effacing all traces of her late agitation. 
She then set out at once for Lady Redwoode’s boudeir. 

She found it deserted, but the garden door was 
open, and through the aperture she beheld the baro- 
ness arm in arm with Andrew Fersythe, walking 
backwards and forwards beneath the shade of a wide- 
spreading acacia-tree. 

“Your brother's vindictiveness has had all the 
effect he desired, then,” Andrew Forsythe was say- 
ing, ina lew tone. “No, Lady Redwoode, I do not 
deem you weak for the doubts fhat assai] you with 
regard to the identity of your danghter. How could it 
well be otherwise?” 

Cecile breathed hard and leaned heavily against a 
chair. 

.“She does still doubt that I am her child,” sho 
said to herself, in a hollow whisper, “after all the 
pains I have taken, after all the falsehoods I have 
invented against Hellice. Is my labour all lost ?” 

She inclined her head again to listen. 

“Oecile is all my héart craves for,” said the 
baroness, sighing. “I love ber, I delight in her 





sweetness and innocence. I believe her to be al) 
my Own; but in the ntoment when I feel most se- 
cure my brother’s words recur to me, ‘ Beware jn 
choosing one of wroenging the other!’ What if 
after all, Hellice should be my child? There is 
something in her eyes, something in her voice, that 
brings back to me the husband of my youth!” 

“It is your very anxiety that has created that re- 
semblance,” remarked Mr. Forsythe, gently. “How 
easily you might be deceived in such a respect, es- 
pecially when so many years have elapsed since 
your first husband’s death. If the opinion of others 
can have any weight, Cecile must be your daughter.” 

“Yes, she is, she is!” exclaimed the baroness, 
“Tell me, Andrew,” and she spoke with feverish 
gaiety, “have you begun to love her as Sir Richard 
loves Hellice?” 

Andrew Forsythe’s brow clouded at this allusion, 
but h@answered, calmly: 

“T- love Cecile, dear Lady Redwoode, and would 
make her my wife. I have not yet spoken to her of 
love, fearing to shock the delicacy of her nature by 
too sudden an avowal.” 

Neither Lady Redwoode, nor the hidden listener, 

ived the covert satire and hidden bitterness of 

r. Forsythe’s words. The former was pleased at 
his reply, ati@ the latter found her heart warm to- 
wards him! a8 it had not done before. Hitherto the 
unpleasant Cénsciousness that Mr. Forsythe compre- 
hendeéd her Gharacter had inspired Cecile with a sort 
of a¥@PST6R to him, but that aversion now vanished 
1i#K6 thist before the sunlight. 

“Your hesitation does you credit, Andrew,” said 
the baroness. “I hope that your suit with Cecile 
may be succéssful, for I should be happy in secing 
her your wife. Yon have always believed yourself 
the heir-prospéctivé of Redwoode, and if your uncl 
had outlived ni@ you would have been his heir with- 
‘Out deubt. It would please me to carry inte effect 
his Wishes, but I can only do so by bringing about 

ur union with my @aughter. I think, if he had 

oWn the truth, he Would have wished Cecile to in- 
herit Redwoode equally with you.” 

“Tf I can persuade Miss Cecile to regard mo 
favourably, I would beg her to marry me imme- 
diitely,” exclaimed Mr. Forsythe, with the apparent 
enthusiasm of a lover. 

Bady Redwoode'smiled and sighed. A week be- 
fore she would have negatived the proposal of an 
iffifiediate marriage. Perhaps the unvarying sweet- 
négs of Cecile had palled upon her like a diet of honey 
alone, for now #ie made no protest against being 
robbed of lier Child, but silently acquiesced in 
Andrew's feigned wishes. 

Cecile’s week of fawning devotion had not knit 
the hearts of mother and daughter into that perfect, 
satisfied sympathy that is without flaw, and Cecile, 
listening and looking from her hiding-place, saw, 
with a darkening brew, that her efforts had failed of 
perfect success. 

“Cecile and you shall decide for yourselves, 
Andrew,” said Lady Redwoode, after a brief pause. 
“Sir Richard Haughton asked me yesterday for per- 
mission to woo Hellice, and I granted it. He will 
speak te her, I doubt not, soon. So, im little more 
than a week after their arrival in England, the des- 
tinies of my daughter and niece seem to be almost 
settled. Speak to Cecile as soon as you wish, my 
dear nephew, and let me know the result.” 

The baroness and Mr. Forsythe moved towards the 
dwelling, and Cecile, after @ startled look at the 
changed, almost livid face of the former, stole from 
the boudoir, murmuring: 

“This Andrew Forsythe is, it seems, my friend at 
present. If I refuse to marry him he may become 
my enemy and foster Lady Redwoode’s doubts, and 
succeed in installing Hellice in my place. If I marry 
him I shall secure my foothold here, strengthen my 
claims upon Redwoode, and gain a husband who has 
great influence over the baroness. He can procuro 
Hellice’s dismissal within an hour of my marriage 
with him. I have had other views for myself ; but 
may it net be better to sacrifice love to ambition—a» 
idle sentiment to an enduring prosperity? I mus’ 
think the matter over and come toa speedy decision 
I can only decide in one way,” she added, with 
whitening lips, “and that is | dare not make Andrew 
Forsythe my enemy! 1 dare not refuse him!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Love ?—I will tell thee what it is to love; 
It is te build with human thoughts « shrine, 
Where hepe sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 
Where time seems young, and life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss; 
Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the stréams their flowery margins oy A , 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven is surcly this. 
Charles Swain. 


NOTWITHSTANDING her brave and serene manner 
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towards her cousin, Hellice’s heart had been sorely 
wounded by Cecile’s declaration that her presence 
at Redwoode was undesired by the baroness. As she 
pad said, she did not credit the assertion, for faith in 
Cecile’s truthfulness was not consistent with a know- 
ledge of hercharacter.} But she read in it her cousin’s 
determination to expel her from her present home 
and to prevent by all means, fair or otherwise, the 
first indications of friendship between Lady Red- 
woode and herself ; and she knew from experience 
that Cecile seldom failed in her undertakings. 
realized that henceforth all her ardent, loving im- 
pulses and tender yearnings towards the lady of Red- 
woode must be stifled in her own heart, and she must 
bear herself even coldly towards her ladyship if 
she would not be suspected of a desire to supplant 
Cecile and take advantage of the very natural unea- 
siness and doubts that prevailed in the heart of the 
baroness. 

“ And I would have loved herso!” she murmured, 
unconsciously, glittering tear drops gemming like 
dew her radiant eyes. “ I would not have asked the 
recognition of even the relationship I bear to her, 
but I would love her and be loved in return. I am 
sure I do not envy Cecile, but she cannot comprehend 
the wealth of love Lady Redwoode lavishes upon 
her. She is unworthy of all that pure affection ; she 
does not care for it beyond the credit it reflects upon 
her; but I would have given years of my future to 
have received even one of those loving, tender ca- 
resses which Cecile receives as her right. Shall I 
always be as lonely as now, I wonder ?” 

She sighed, and then checked herself suddenly in 
her sad reflections, chiding herself for repining. She 
was not one to brood over imaginary sorrows or to 
magnify yeal ones, her strong, brave, cheerful spirit 
having that heaven-given power of transmuting 
clouds to sunshine. She had an intense appreciation 
of all that was good and beautiful, and possessed a 
“heart that is soonest awake to the flowers,” as 
one of the world’s poets has aptly said. Witha 
heart that seemed ever full of joy and sunlight, she 
could not long be sad, especially as she had a host 
of sweet, girlish dreams in which to find pleasant 
refuge. 

To them she returned, striving to forget all that 
was hard and unpleasant in her life, and she had al- 
most if not quite succeeded in her efforts when 
Renee entered her presence, without even a preli- 
minary knock at the door. 

The berry brown face of the ayah was dark and 
lowering in its expression; her small black eyes 
glittered and snapped with angry light ; a red glow 
burned on her cheeks, and her lips were compressed 
into a hard, set smile peculiar to her angry moods— 
a smile that Hellice had learned to know, if not to 
fear. She came in with a quick, soft tread, closed 
the door behind her, and advanced towards the 
maiden, regarding her with a look of sullen ha- 
tred. 

“ Well ?” said Hellice, calmly, lifting a serene, un- 
troubled gaze. “ What do you want, Renee ?” 

“ Thave this to say, hated daughter of a hated 
race,” said the Hindoo, in a tone of sullen menacing. 
“Whoso robs the cheeks of Cecile of their natural 
colour shall redden them again with their blood! 
Hear and understand, for I do not talk in riddles.” 

“Speak plainly, Renee, if you have anything to 
saytome. How have I offended Cecile?” 

“You think that perhaps you are the daughter of 
Lady Redwoode and the heiress of her lands and 
money. You are scheming to take Cecile’s place— 
you—you! whom I despise and hate as the soil be- 
neath my feet! Itell you your schemes are all for 
naught. Cecile shall rule here, and you shall be but 
her slave, her dependant!” 

Hellice lifted her head proudly and her lips burned 
with the vivid hue of the newly blossomed carna- 
tion. 

“Hush, Renee!” she said, imperatively, “I will 
not hear such words from your lips. Why should 
you hate me and love Cecile? Am I not of your 
own blood, your daughter’s only child? Is blood no 
thicker than water with you, degenerate woman? 
Is your only descendant, the last of your blood, less 
to you than the daughter of one whom you hate? 
Shall your grandchild be the slave of her foster- 
sister ?” 

The Asiatic hesitated, her breath came hard, and 
her face paled and glowed alternately, as the fires 
of passion raged and cooled in her heart. Once or 
twice she opened her lips to speak, but the habitual 
cunning of her race restrained her until she had 
bridled her tongue and had no fear of uttering words 
she might afterwards regret. 

Hellice regarded her closely, hoping to catch some 
unguarded sentence, but she was doomed to disap- 
pointment, 

“Tf Renee be content to serve the golden-haired 
daughter of the sun, shall her grandchild think her- 
self toogood? Shall she deem herself the equal of 


She: 





Cecile?” cried the Hindoo. “No, you are not her 
equal. Thevery servants in this house rate you be- 
low her because you are of aninferior race. Lady 
Redwoode looks coldly upon you, for even she has 
the English prejudice against a mixed blood. She 
never liked my daughter, and she will never like her 
child. And [hate herin return!” added the ayah, 
with blazing eyes. 

“Tf you hate her, Renee, why do you love her 
daughter more than your own grandchild?” asked 
Hellice. 

‘Lue woman started, her brows grew darker, and 
she was momentarily at a loss for a reply. Then 
her face cleared, and, ina smooth, plausible manner, 
that was the very essence of falseness and deceit- 
fulness, she answered : 

“Cecile is my foster-child. She lay during her in- 
fancy upon my bosom. She looked up into my face 
with her pretty blue eyes, and my heart was touched 
for her. She had no one to love her but me ‘i 

“ That isnot true, Renee!” interrupted Hellice. 
“Cecile was always nearer and dearer to my parents 
than I was, It was she whom they petted and 
loved, and not me!” 

“They were remorseful because they had so 
wronged her,” declared the ayah, in her plausible 
tones, and with downcast eyes. 

“But Iwas your foster-child too, Renee!” said 
Hellice. “You have not given the true reason of your 
devotion to Cecile.” 

“ Tf I must tell the truth, I must !” exclaimed the 
woman, suddenly, and with assumed frankness. “It 
is not my heart that rules my actions, but my in- 
terest. Cecile is wealthy and can give my grandchild 
and mea home during our lives. But for her we 
should be poor and homeless. So, I have courted 
her, have affected a love for her, have waited upon 
her like her slave. She believes in my devotion and 
will shower benefits upon me and mine !” 

Hellice was net deceived by this explanation. She 
knew well the artfulness of her reputed relative, and 
she weighed carefully the fact that Renee's eyes did 
not meet hers openly and in frankness. 

“T desire no benefits at the hands of Cecile, if 
they are to be won by deceit, Renee,” she said, end 
her sweet voice took a tone of sternness. “I want 
no benefits at all at her hands, and I will accept none 
if they are prompted by a belief in your pretended 
affection for her. But I know your affection for her 
is real, not pretended. You cannot deceive me. It 
may have sprung originally from self-interest, but I 
cannot believe even that !” 

“What do you think, then?” asked the woman, 
doggedly. 

“T de not know—I can scarcely tell. I am utterly 
bewildered!” and Hellice looked up with dreary eyes 
and quivering lips. “Renee, I am alome and a 
stranger in a strange land, Cecile has come toa 
heart that loves her, to a warm, sheltering home to 
friends and kindred. I am only tolerated here. No 
one’s face brightens at my approach; no heart 
lighteas when I drawnear. Renee, open your heart 
to me. Give me a home in your affections!” 

She turned a pleading gaze towards the ayah, who 
answered neither by look nor word, not kuowing 
what to say. 

There was a brief pause, and Hellice exclaimed : 

“You are not of my kindred, or ysu weuld not be 
deaf to my appeal. The tie of blood between us 
would make itself felt when I call out to you in my 
desolation. We are not akin. We have not one fea- 
ture in common. Nature has failed to establish any 
resemblance between us.” 

She sprang from her cushions, with a quick, unex- 
pected bound, dashed across the floor, her Indian 
shawl trailing after her over the carpet like a stream 
of scarlet and gold, and poised herself before a long 
mirror that was niched between two windows. 

She compared the picture that met her gaze with 
the downcast face of the ayah. 

Bright, beautiful, and blooming, with radiant 
eyes and scarlet lips, with a white brow from which 
rippled away dusky masses of hair, that in its pre- 
sent dishevelment resembled a storm-cloud, with a 
delicately dark complexion, so transparent that the 
rich blood shone redly through, there was a tropical 
luxuriousness in her loveliness, but nothing Asiatic. 
Surely, all that perfect beauty could not have sprung 
from an inferior race, since it was instinct with the 
rarest intelligence and the utmost delicacy of soul 
and refinement of character. These thoughts did 
not occur to Hellice, for she was too exquisitely 
modest to entertain them, and she was secking only 
for some points of resemblance to her reputed grand- 
mother. But eagerly as she sought she sought in vain. 
Even her anxious heart could not findin her face any 
likeness to the coarse, handsome. countenance of the 
Hindoo, and she triumphed at her failure. 

“We do not look alike, Renee!” she said, with a 
sudden and irrepressible gaiety. “You cannot point 
out the slightest similarity.” 


“See if you find any resemblance to Lady Red- 
woode !” suggested Renee, significantly. 

Hellice looked again, and her face clouded. She 
knew herself to resemble as little the Saxon love- 
liness of Lady Redwoode as the ruddy coarseness 
of the Hindoo. If she had begun to cherish any 
secret hepes that to her and not to Cecile belongel 
the right of claiming the baroness by the sweetest 
and holiest of titles, those hopes were blighted b, 
that last hurried glance. 

She turned from the mirror with 
heart. 

“Thave been all wrong, Renee,” she said, with a 
proud humility that lent new grace to her lovely 
character. “After all, I daresay I have aspire 
too high—have dreamed too much. I fancied be- 
cause when Lady Redwoode drew near and my 
heart quickened its beatings almost to suffocation 
that some subtle instinct might be working within 
me. Well, the dream is over! I shall dream n 
more !" 

She smiled wearily, and looked yearningly at 
her attendant, as if seeking comfort from her. 
But Renee eyed her stolidly, and said nothing. 

“Perhaps I had better go away from Redwoode,” 
comtinued the girl, musingly. ‘Not because Cecile 
desires my absence, but that Lady Redwoode’s heart 
may be at rest. So long as I stay here she wil! 
have doubts between us. She cannot help it. Ob 
why was papa socruel? Why could he not hav 
restored her child and trusted his to her generosity ? 
Would it be better for meto go away and leave her 
ladyship in peace? If I were fully and beyond all 
doubt satisfied that Cecile x 

She paused, overcome with agitation, and looked 
beseechingly at Renee. As the latter made no re- 
sponse, she sprang forward with a quick, impetuous 
movement, and knelt at the Hindoo’s side, lifting up 
to her gaze a pale, passionate face. 

“Renee,” she cried, “ speak to me truthfully. Am 
Tindeed your grandchild? Did I derive my being 
from your daughter? Settle my doubts at once and 
for ever by a declaration of the truth,” 

“ You are foolish, Hellice,” answered the Asiatic, 
contemptuously. ‘You are my grand-daughter, my 
child’s child! Shall I swear it ?” 

“Tt is true, then !” moaned Hellice. “I believe I 
had hoped—oh, grandmother, pity me, love me!” 

It weuld have seemed that if one drop of Hellice's 
bleod was in the ayah’s heart it would have warmed 
her manner at that moment, and have inspired hex 
with pity for her youthful descendant. It was true that 
she made an effort to respond to the girl’s wild ap- 
peal, and that she drew Hellice to her bosom, but 
her manner was cold and heartless, and Hellice was 
not imposed upon by it. 

The girl disentangled herself from that meaning- 
less embrace, and arose, pale and cold, chilled to the 
heart, and shivering from physical sympathy, al- 
though the heat of sun and fire combined to render 
her chamber a perfect trepical bower. 

“Go, Renee!” she said, drearily, and her voice 
sounded like a wail. “I wish to think over what 
you have said. Your presence disturbs me. Go!’ 

Despite her evident suffering, she spoke like a 
young empress, and the ayah did not care to disobey 
her. Muttering something to the effect that her 
grand-daughter exhibited little filial respect, she 
arose and retreated from the apartment, sending 
back a parting glance that was full of bitter malig 
nity and revengefulness. 

Unconscious of that glance, Hellice sank down 
upon a leopard skin before her fire, warmed he 
shivering frame and strove to calm her troubled, 
anxieus heart. She did net allow herself to mourn 
over her shattered dream; she gave herself up to n¢ 
vain regrets nor repinings; she had no thought of 
envying her cousin. Her great, generous soul 
craved nothing that belonged to another, and sh 
would not have rebbed Cecile of what was believed 
to be her rightful heritage. But she would have 
beep more than human if she could have been con- 
tent in her desolation; and more than woman if her 
heart had net cried out for seme part of the love and 
sympathy lavished so freely upon others. 

She struggled bravely te conquer her grief, and 
she succeeded. As her frame dreoped before the 
fire, her soul lifted itself up in prayerfulness and 
hope, and a sweet calm brooded over her spirit. She 
arose, strengthened and warmed, amd prepared to 
face her destiny, let it be what.it would. 

“T must not indulge myself,” she thonght. “I 
will dress myself and go downstairs. ‘l'o-morrow 
I may not be here. It is best for me to goaway, and 
the sooner the better.” 

She engaged at once in her toilet, exchanging her 
morning robe for a dress of black flecked with gold, 
and, wrapping about her the sliawl without which she 
seldom appeared, and which she required for warmth, 
after the torrid heats to which she had been all her 
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ments except a spray of coral at her throat and another 
in her hair, but her costume, when completed, was 
infinitely becoming. 

Her task completed, she went into the drawing- 
room. She found it deserted, and passed into the 
music-room. That too was unoccupied. She looked 
into the garden, but no one was there. Con- 
cluding that the members of the family were in 
Lady Redwoode’s boudoir, and feeling a natural 
hesitancy to intrude where her presence might be 
undesired, she made her way to the conservatory— 
a beautiful and by no means small glaes palace ad- 
joining the drawing-room. 

It was a charming spot to which she had gained 
access, and one in which she had already beguiled 
many hours. Flowers bloomed on every side in be- 
wildering masses of colour and fragrance. Orange 
trees shrouded in white blooms, like fresh-fallen 
flakes of snow, poured out intoxicating sweetness on 
the air. Tropical trees, presenting a wilderness of 
tangled vines and luxurious blossoms, abounded on 
every side. Delicate orchids grew there, atiach- 
ing themselves to living vegetable supports, and 
gave forth their strange, animal-like flowers in wan- 
ton profuseness, challenging the observer to tell 
whether they breathed audibly, and were not the 
gay-hued butterflies, the long-armed spiders, and 
the quivering beetles they seemed. The flowers of 
every torrid region met and grew in that sunny room, 
and the air was almost heavy with their sweet ex- 
halations. There were several fountains, and in 
their marble basins flourished those plants which 
love the water, and their green leaves aad white 
and pink blossoms floated idly on the clear surface, 
while other vines sent creeping tendrils over the 
sides, enclosing the basins ina green and living 
wreath, bedecked with flowers. 

Ta one corner of this pleasant chamber, in a pretty 
nook formed by a group of orange-trees, Hellice 
found refuge. The fragrance of the flowers soothed 
her inte a delicious reverie, as sweet as a haschish- 
eater’s dream, and she forgot her fears and sorrows 
and revelled in pleasant, vague imaginings. 

Thus absorbed, she did not hear the sound ef hoofs 
on the gravelled avenue, the sign of Sir Richard 
Haughton's coming with his uncle, nor did she heed 
afterwards the sound of steps in the drawing-room, 
nor their approach to her refuge. She was aroused 
only when the young baronet entered her presence, 
and espied her in the nook, his eye caught by the 
gleaming of her scarlet shawl from out a cloud of 
orange blossoms. 

“ All alone, Miss Glintwick?” he asked, after ex- 
changing greetings withher. ‘“ The servant ushered 
me as usual inte the drawing-reom, but Lady Red- 
woode and Miss Avon are engaged elsewhere. May 
I join you?” 

Reading permissien in her eyes, he approached 
her nook, taking possession of a chair at its en- 
trance, and playfully informing her that he held her 
prisoner. 

“Is Mr. Haughton with you?” inquired Hellice. 

“ He accompanied me, but has gone to look for you 
in the garden. He will probably find his way in 
soon by the conservatery door,” and Sir Richard in- 
dicated a door at the end of the apartment, which 
entered upon the flower-gardens, and which had been 
opened to relieve the oppressiveness of the perfume- 
laden air within. “ You have doubtlessly discovered, 
Miss Glintwick, that my uncle is your earnest ad- 
mirer. He thinks only of you, talks only of you, and 
dreams only of you.” 

Hellice smiled and blushed, pleased with this tri- 
bute of affection from even poor Mr. Haughton, whese 

liosyncracies had become familiar to her, and whom 
she respected and liked. 

“Mr. Haughton has contributed a great deal to 

1aking my stay at Redwoode pleasant,” she said, 
half sadly. “I shall often think of him, his gentle 
ways and his kind heart, and I hope he will not soon 
forget me.” 

“Porget you!” exclaimed Sir Richard, in surprise. 
“You speak as though you were not to see him 
every day, Miss Glintwick.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir Richard. I forgot that 
no one knew my plans but myself. I have not yet 
told my aunt or cousin of my intentions, but I expect 
to leave Redwoode immediately. I should allow you 
to learn my resolve from Lady Redwoode, but that 
it is due to yeu after your neighbourly kindness to 
me to bid you good-bye in person.” 

Hellice spoke calmly, but her clear eyes beamed 
with a sad light that touched the baronet to the in- 
nermost depths of his being. 

“Is not thisa sudden resolve?” he asked, puzzled 
and startled by her communication. “ Are you going 
to join other relatives, Miss Glintwick ?” 

“Pardon me, Sir Richard,” responded the East 
Indian, “out 1 cannot answer your very natural 
questions. I can only say that I believe myself to 
be following the dictates of duty in leaving Red- 
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woode. I am not yet decided as to my future 
movements, but I shall probably never return to this 
lace.” 

Sir Richard’s fine face grew pale and his blue eyes 
He had too much 
delicacy toquestion the young girl farther, or to seck 
to discover her reasons for what seemed to him a 
very singular step. But that she had good reasons 
he was convinced. Oneglance at her calm, resolute, 
truthful countenance sufficed to convince him that 
she was not about to act upon an ill-advised rash- 
ness, but that she would be guided by prudence and 
discrétion. He said to himself that, whatever the 
cause of her hasty departure, it could involve no 
blame upon her part. He abselved Lady Redwoode 
equally from all blame. But it was Cecile whom he 
instinctively distrusted—Oecile, whose blonde beauty 
was insipid in his eyes, of whese character he had 
some faint suspicions, and of whose sentiments to- 
wards Hellice he had become aware by observing 
one or two petty displays of tyranny which had 
aroused his indignation and excited his chivalrous 
instincts. 

He decided in his own mind that Hellice’s proud 
spirit could no longer brook such treatment, and 
that she was going away where she could live in 
peace and quiet. His love for her had imoreased in 
force and intensity. Already a score of times he had 
been upon the poiat of declaring his love for her, 
but the recollection that their acquaintance was so 
brief had each time deterred him. He had, how- 
ever, communicated his hopes and desires to Lady 
Redwoode, who had, believing Hellice to be what Cecile 
lad declared her to be, declined to farther his suit, 
but left him free te address the maiden whenever he 
chose upon the subject nearest his heart. He had 
not meant to be precipitate. Hehad resolved to woo 
her long and gently, as he weuld lure some rare 
and timid bird to his arms. He realized her exqui- 
site delicacy, and feared to wound it by unseemly 
haste. But he could net suffer her to go away, un- 
knowing his love, and unconscious that her absence 
would be a heavy blew to him. No; he must tell 
her, and at once. 

This resolution received new strength when he 
looked into her mournful face, and saw sad thoughts 
were busy at her heart. 

“ Hellice,” he said, gently, as if he feared to 
frighten her by the seund of his voice, “ Hellice, I 
have something to tell yeu. We have known each 
other but a brief time if we count the days of our 
acquaintance; but there are seme natures so in 
sympathy with each other that a single meeting, 
oftentimes a single look, is sufficient to knit them 
together in an enduring leve. I ama grave, reserved 
man, Hellice, and I know not how to say what I wish 
without perhaps startling you. I have thought that 
eur souls, yours and mine, were so akin to each 
other that only an electric spark was needed to 
weld them into one. That spark flashed from your 
eyes into mine the day you looked in upon me as I 
lay on the ground by the waterfall. Hellice 4 

He paused, for the East Indian girl was looking 
at him half frightened and shy. A host of snowy 
petals had detached themselves from the orange 
branches above her and had showered themselves 
in a snowy, perfumed drift upon her dusky hair, 
over her dress, and upon the scarlet of her shawl. 
Her hands were clasped together in her lap, and 
her slender, swaying figure had assumed a half- 
drooping attitude. 

The sight of that wondering, frightened face 
banished all connected thought from the mind of the 
young baronet. One yearning alone possessed him 
—to fold her in his arms and beg her to become his 
wife. One fear beset him—that she would reject 
him. Could it be that for him, whose life had been 
blighted once, there was reserved so great a happi- 
ness as Hellice’s love? He leaned forward, intend- 
ing to tell her gently and gradually of his hopes 
and fears, but his great love for her shone in his 
eyes, irradiated his noble face and quivered in his 
accents. 

“ Hellice,” he began, then paused again, unable to 
complete the sentence he had contemplated. ‘ Hel- 
lice,” he said again, and then the passion flooding his 
soul gained possession of his tongue, and found 
rightful utterance. It was no courtly speech he 
said, no high-flown rhapsody, only the earnest, 
truthful, passionate cry: “Hellice, darling, I love 
you!” 

The young girl flashed a rapid, startled look at 
him, then her clear, sweet eyes drooped shyly, and 
a lovely flush crept into the cheeks that a moment 
before had been as pale as the orange-flower petals 
nestling among the ripples of her hair. Her hands 
trembled on her knees, and her lips quivered under 
the strange emotion filling her heart with quick 
pulsations. 

That cry of the young baronet had evoked an 
answering love iu her soul. The sweet lesson 





learned by every young and generous heart was 
unfolding itself to her—the sweet old lesson of loy. 

“Speak to me, Hellice!” cried Sir Richard, with t},.. 
impatience of an ardent young lover who dreads ty 
hear a condemnatory sentence, and yet who wou 
have the worst. over. “Am I _ presumptuous? 
Have I spoken too soon? My darling, my life, my 
love!” 

He stole one arm around her slender waist, and 
she did not repulse him. ith infinite tenderness 
he drew her little head to his bosom, and shoe 
did not withdrawit. The orange branches showered 
down upon both a rain of snowy, perfumed leaves 
like a benison, the waves of fragrant air passed over 
them unheeded, the fountains tinkled their mer 
music unheard, for those young hearts were throb- 
bing to a sweeter, tenderer music—the fragrance of 
an undying love pervaded their souls. 

At length, with exquisite gentleness, Sir Richard 
bent over the maiden; gazed into her shining, happy 
eyes, and pressed upon her lips in silence the holy 
kiss of betrothal. It was not returned, but the 
young lover knew that Hellice’s heart was all his 
own, and that she had given her tacit but solemn 
promise to become his wife. 

“My beautiful, my own,” he whispered, with 
lover's rapture. 

At the sound of these words a heavy sigh, that 
seemed wrung from a human heart—a woman's 
sobbing sigh—floated to their ears. Both looked 
up startled, but no one was within sight. Apparently 
they were quite alone. 

“ What was that?” whispered Hellice. 

“The breeze among the flowers, my darling,” 
answered Sir Richard. 

Yet, strangely enough, Hellice thought of the pre- 
tended gipsy’s prophecy, and Sir Richard’s thoughts 
reverted to the threats of his vindictive enemy—Lis 
divorced wife. 

(Te be continued.) 


ImpoRTANT TRIALS UNDER THE NEw Masters’ 
AND SERvants’ Act.—A large number of the miners 
in the Hurlford and Kilmarnoch district left their 
work ashort time ago to do a little in the “striking” 
line. Three of them were brought before the sheriff, 
under the provisions of the new Act named above, 
for having left their work without having given, in 
terms of their agreement, 14 days’ warning. The 
sheriff found the charges proven, but stated that, as 
these cases were the first that had come before him 
under the new Act, he should only impose in each 
case a nominal fine of 10s., with 50s. expenses, with 
the alternative of imprisonment if not paid within 
eight days. 

RECLAMATION OF LAND IN HOLLAND.—A report 
by Mr. Thurlow, secretary to the British Legation 
at the Hague, gives a description of the polders or 
drained lakes, of which Haarlem Meer is the most 
notable example. It appears that after being 
pumped dry the area is cut up into parallelograms, 
which are frequently not larger than an acre each, 
and are separated by primary canals. These drain 
the land in wet seasons and irrigate it in time of 
drought, as well as forming a highway for the small 
boats which take the place of the English tumbril or 
wagon. A certain number of parallelograms are 
formed into a group, and pump their superfluous 
drainage into transverse canals, which communicate 
with the main outlets to the’sea. In one case there 
are no less than four canal systems with different 
levels, through: all of which every drop of water 
must pass in order to reach the ring dyke which 
girdles the polder. This dyke is constructed in 
duplicate, with an intervening space of fifteen or 
twenty metres, and waterworks are erected on its 
banks. ‘These dry lakes do not afterwards leak to 
any great extent, and the rainfall is seldom exces- 
sive, being pumped out by ordinary windmills before 
the Ist of May. The health of the “colonists,” 4s 
the population may be called, is satisfactory, and 
the reclamation answers financially. Haarlem Meer 
took thirteen years, being completed in 1852, and 
cost nearly a million sterling, but the outlay has 
been recouped by the sale of 42,000 acres. The re- 
covery of the Zuyder Zee is seriously looked for- 
ward to, and this would throw all former under- 
takings in the shade. Amsterdam would then have 
an outlet to the German Ocean by the North Holland 
canal, now in process of construction, and which is 
of such dimensions as to allow two men-of-war to 
pass each other at any point. During the last two 
hundred years 300,000,0002. wey been ver spony vA 
hydrographical purposes in the narrow tract © 
acini hardly ie big as Wales and Yorkshire put 
together, lying between the Dollardt and the 
Scheldt, and Mr. Thurlow compares the ee 
lands to a copyhold property with Neptune as lor 
of the manor, whose fines amount to a million ster- 
ling per annum for repairs and superintendence. 
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CHAPTER XILIL 

An hour before Rose Beauchamp was walking up 
and down her room. Her face was pale and agi- 
tated, and sometimes she clasped her hands together 
as if some impotent longing possessed her. 

“T wish I had warned him—I wish I had,” she 
muttered. “ What could have sent that man here ? 
Oh, if anything should happen to Ralph !” 

And the remembrance of the loving, handsome 
face looking down so tenderly upon her began to 
haunt her like a phantom, to awaken the keenest re- 
morse, to call up black memories that she had buried 
out of her sight. Now, somehow, her heart yearned 
strangely towards her lover. She had never thought 
she could care so much for him, or for anyone again. 

“Oh, Ralph! Ralph!” and she wept and wrung 
her hands. 

The slow hours of the night passed on. Sometimes 
she slept, but oftener lay broad awake, imagining all 
possiblé horrors, suffering keenly. 

She was asleep when the gray dawn crept up the 
east. Something aroused her. She started up. It 
was morning—her bridal morning. The thought 
flashed like lightning through her consciousness. 

Her bridal morning. Oh, what a terrible mockery ! 
For there in the doorway stood Victoire, her hauds 
<n a shower of tears falling, her voice choked by 
sobs. 

“Oh, Rose, Rose! 
in the night !” 

Rose got up, her eyes slowly dilating, her face 
becoming pale. 

“T know what it is!” 

She shrieked out the words, but Victoire could 
hardly hear the faint whisper. She had lain down 
in her wrapper, and now she moved towards the 
door, groping with her hand before her as if she 
were blinded. Victoire took her hand, and together 
they went down into the ball. 

There he lay upon the floor, a crowd around him, 
white, unconscious, and motionless. They fell back 
before her with pitying looks. She saw none of 
them, but walked straight towards him, and knelt 
down by his side, all her remorse and grief expressing 
themselves in the one sentence, broken by sobs that 
did not bring the relief of tears. | 

“T did it—I murdered him—I murdered him !” 

“Then may heaven forgive you, for I cannot!” 

It was St. John who eaid it. But Rose did not 
mind it; heeded not his look of reproach and 
horror, having only eyes for the pale, beautiful face 


A dreadful thing has happened 
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that till this bitter day had lighted up to meet her 
eyes, and shone full of love and tenderness for 


er. 

Ralph had been singularly restless that night. 
Vague premonitions haunted him of some possible 
evil coming between him and his love. Once be- 
fore a marriage had been broken off in that house 


when just on the eve of consummation. He shud- 
dered in glancing over St. John’s life, realizing 
now, as he had never done before, how lonely and 
loveless it had been. He tried to shake off this pre- 
sentiment, but he laughed at himeelf in vain. 

At last he got up from the window where he had 
been sitting, saying impatiently it was no wonder he 
was going wild, sitting there gazing out into the night 
like any love-sick Judith. 

He was just turning away when something moving 
across the lawn caught his eye. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Ralph, all his mental tremors 
gone inaninstant. “ What’s that fellow prowling 
around here for? I daresay it’s that beggar, or pos- 
sibly a burglar in disguise. I must see to it.” 

He raised the window gently and stepped out, 
hurrying quickly across the lawn in the direction in 
which the figure had disappeared. 

“Hullo, sir! Whatdo you want here? If you 
want a lodging I can give you one; but if you've 
any dishonest plans in your head you'd better be 
off !” 

He had come upon him suddenly as he turned an 
angle of the hedge. 

The tall figure that was stretched upon the grass 
drew itself up slowly, turned, and looked at Ralph. 

“ Well, what do you want?” 

The man put up his hand, and with a quick move- 
ment removed the mask which he wore. The moon 
was low down, but ite light striking across his face 
revealed it plainly. 

Ralph started. 

“Well, you know me, don’t you?” said the other, 
sharply. 

“T am sorry to say that I do, Captain Wallace.” 

“Oh, you are complimentary,” laughed the cap- 
tain. “There was a time when my company was 
not so distasteful to you.” 

“ Yes, there was such a time, but, considering the 
issue of our last meeting, I am rather surprised that 
you should refer to it,” said Ralph, dryly. 

“But now you are going to settle down into a 
family man yeu cut your old acquaintances. It’s a 
shabby thing to do; but I confess that Miss Rose is 
a good excuse.” 

“Rose! What do you know of her?” demanded 
Ralph, passionately 








“T know her very well. I was almost tempted to 
marry her myself. She was not ill-disposed towards 
me. 

Ralph’s eyes were blazing. 

“Captain Wallace, take care what you say. Iam 
not a forbearing man.” 

“Nor I; and I’m not in a mood to bear contradic- 
tion. Ask Roge.” 

“Stop !” 

Her name uttered by such foul lips made Ralph 
tremble with indignation. 

The captain laughed. 

“Miss Beauchamp, then. Ask herif she remem- 

bers the summer at Torbay. Ask her who rescued 
her when she got herself adrift in the boat. It 
wasn’t my fault if gratitude ripened into love, was 
it 2” 
A light was breaking upon Ralph—a lurid light 
that was so ghastly and hateful that he would fain 
have shut his eyes to it if he could. Was it possible 
that this was the man whom she had loved? He had 
saved her life; it might be. 

“T daresay you have told this hideous story at all 
the club-rooms in Paris?” said Ralph, huskily, after 
a moment’s silence, and then he recalled slight in- 
nuendoes that had puzzled him at the time, but whose 
remembrance was now maddening. 

“IT daresay I have,” answered the captain, care- 
lessly. “But,” he added, after a cautious glance at 
Ralph’s face, “money will purchase my silence.” 

“Not my money!” said Ralph, sternly. “If it be 
as you say, it lies between her and me; but if 
you have wronged and defamed her you shall answer 
to me for it!” he added, fiercely. 

Rage overspread Earle Vincent’s face. 

“T am ready to answer here and now !” 

And the moonlight gleamed upon the silver- 
mounted revolver which he instantly drew out. 

Ralph’s own weapon was in his hand, and he had 
quickly stepped back a pace ortwo. But in an in- 
stant he said: 

“ Pshaw! I'ma fool! Captain ” But the word 
died upon his lips, for the captain’s bullet had 
whistled through the air, and the next moment the 
moon shone down upon the white, pain distorted 
face, upon the crimson river that deluged the dewy 
grass and innocent flowers, upon the murderer who 
knelt by the body and rifled it of money and jewels, 
and upon the guilty face that peered round in the 
darkness to seo if anyone was near—upon the cri- 
minal who stole away with soft step, eager to hide 
himself from the world, not sorry, or remorseful, or 
conscience-stricken, but only intent upon personal 
safety. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue old house in the Rue Montmartre has a very 
melancholy, desolate air just now. Moséof the great 
apartments are empty, for the lodgers are gone, 
except one er two who hide themselves in the attics 
all day and prowl about the streets by night—disre- 
putable people whom monsieur would once have 
scorned. 

But monsieur’s affairs have been for a long time in 
a bad way. There were one or two tragedies at 
Baden-Baden, for which the police insisted upon’con- 
sidering him responsible, and morisieur had corse- 
quently been forced to retire from his pretty estab- 
lishment and resume the personal supervision of the 
lodging-house in the Rue Montmartre. This had 
formerly been a lucrative profession, but somehow 
his lodgers always conceived a prejudice against 
morsittr; and this unreasonable feeling arose to 
such @ h#ight that not only the lodgers but all the 
people in the neighbourhood shunned monsieur as 
they would the plague. Indeed everybody avoided 


him exeept a few getitlemen, who,. though they 
usually wore a uniform, always appeared in plain 
dress when they sought monsieur'’s society, and were 


obliging enough to be exceedingly interested in 
everything that related to monsietr and _his sister. 
Yet after a visit from one’ of these géntlemanly 
persons Monsieur le Grignae always rubbed his 
hands, chuckled, leeréd, and said, “Ah, Marie, 
they will haveto be very sharpif they outwit 
you and me, eli, my dear?” 

To which Marie invariably responded : 

“You would have betiyed yourself twenty times 
if it had not been for me.’ 

And then Monsieur le Grigtae would crouch down 
into a corner by thé fire, streteh ont his yellow 
hands over the’ blaze, and whitie out: 

‘ou are so hard upoh'a man, Maric! 
always stood’ by you? Haven't I=—” 

“ Oh, yes, you have, without doubt. 

» marquis’s diamondsy——” 

“Hush, Marie! hush?” 

“ And in the assassiiation of the duke,” proceeded 

the relentless woman. 


Haven't I 


In the affair 









‘Marie, Marie! For heaven’s sake hold your 
tongue,” cried Monsieur le Grignac, shivering all 
over. 

» langhed scornfully. “ You were always a 
coward, Pierre.” 
what ifI am? Why can you not let the 
} ? Whycan you net, wonder? I’m sure 
it isn’t so very pleasant to remember. But you always 
blame me. You always did—just as if you were al- 
ways right. Why didn’t youkeep the captain when 
you had him——” 

lidn’t you keep the girl when you had 

her pted Marie. “The game was all in 


but you were too stupid to play it. If 
you hadn’t been such an idiot, we might have been 
rich—rich, Pierre—do you hear?” 

“ I’m sure,” he began, with a horrible distortion 
of the face. 

“It’s no use quarrelling though now,” she went 
on, without minding him. 

She was cowering in a corner by the wretched 


fire, and her dark eyes—firm and expressive—were 
fixed musingly on the dull flame. 

“The time has gone by, Pierre, both for you and 
me. We shall never have any chance again. We 


did our best. We kept in the way we were started 
done a great many bad things and 
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very few good ones. I think perhaps we should 
I lone better to have let the bad alone. But then 
i y to get absolution.” 

“Now, Marie,” whined Monsieur le Grignac, 
* dor preach, : 

“I'm not doing so. I’m above such meanness. I 
wa ver so perfect a hypocrite as you, Pierre, 
tl h I could lie upon occasion as well as another. 
I ! Why you are deceitful to the marrow— 
di ilation is your life!” 

“ Marie, you are so hard upon me,” he remonstrated, 
apathetic: 

“Psha She stretched her thin, white hands 
over the blaze. “ It’s a doleful prospect, Pierre. No 
fire and no per.” 

] 


these two sat thus in their wretched home, 
mutually jealous, recriminating, starving, as they 
secmed, together, another was coming from over the 


lie had been hunted from place to place like a 





wild beast. His name was upon men’s lips linked 
wi rms of execration. He hid himself from the 
lig day. He, oncea refined, educated gentleman, 
with a gentleman’s instincts and fastidious notions, 
had been herded with the vilest of people, with those 


whose outward filthiness was only equalled by their 
moral leprosy—in cellars, noisome underground 
caverns, too vile to be allowed that name. Flying 
always from the officers who followed swiftly on his 


till he had grown old, thin, and haggard; till 
heart and hope failed him, and death. would have 
been a friendly relief—till now, his passions dead, 
conscience awoke, caught him in a stern, relentless 
grasp, and showed him to himself—turned him 
round and round, revealing his own soul tohimselfin 
all its hideousness, and showing him, too, bya light- 
ning flash, the purity, the honour, the noble man= 
hood, the goodness, which all his wicked life he had 
abjured, sneered at, and mocked. 

And so loathing himself, and still clinging to his 
wretched life, he succeeds in crossing the ocean at 
last, and presents himself before the two who are 
cowering over the fire in the Rue Montmartre—a 
gaunt, tall, grim apparition, ragged, dirty, dishes 
velled, unspeakably forlorn. He holds out his hands 
appealingly, and looks from one to the other, 

“ Mon Dieu! whom have we hear?” cried Monsieur f 
le Grignac, in a shaky voice. 
“Don’t you see? It is I. 
tired, and hunted for my life.” 
“Ugh! eh?” 

The spectre came nearer the fire, but Monsieur le 
Grignac stirred not, only whined : 

“We are poor, Monsieur le Capitaine. We haven't 
two sous in the world, and we've trouble enotigh of 
our own.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Pierre.” : 
Marie got up from her seat as she spoke, antl'came 
up to him. 

“ Sit down, Earle.” 

Without a word he obeyed, and she went to @ 
closet, where she rummaged for a moment, and came 
out with an old broken cup filled with some- 
thing bright and odorous, that suggested sunshine, 
blue skies, and purple grapes. 

“ Drink it, Earle:” 

And he drank. 

“Now, Muarié, I call that® extravagant.” 

“Be siletity Pierre, 
gold cra i her’ neck. 

Eve ig else’ had gévie long ago, but mademot- 
sello was’ a devout Catholic, and clung to this’as*im 
some way conmécting her with goodness, and the 
heaven of which she had small hope. 

“ Go out and buy food and coals.” . 

He seized the bauble eagerly and hobbled away, 

While he was gone Marie was busy. She gave 
him water to wash his face, and combed out the long 
curling hair which she had once thought beautiful, 
and which was even now luxuriant and untouched 
with silver. 

Then she brushed his shabby clothes, brought 
from some unknown place a shabby old dressing-gown 
and slippers, and, kneeling to put on the latter first, 
noticed how travel-worn he was—how terribly he 
must have suffered. 

And so ministering to him, the man as he was 
faded away from before her, and she saw him again 
in the guise of years ago, young, haudsome, gallant, 
winning, and her lover, and, thinking of those old 
days, some tears fell upon his hands. 

He stirred. The apathy which had possessed him 
dissolved. 

“Why do you do that, Marie?” 

“T loved you once, Earle,” she said, simply. 

“Heaven bless you.” 

Pierre came back with the food and the coals, and 
after eagerly clutching at the part she offered him, 
retired to some den below stairs. 

After he had eaten she said : 

“ Now tell me all about it, Earle!” 

And he told her. 

She did not say much in reply, only once when he 
told her how intolerable life had become to him, she 
asked, “ Why didn’t you give yourself up then ?” 

“ T couldn’t, Marie,” he shuddered. “I am afraid 
to die.” 

She did not answer, only laid her hand softly upon 
his. 

By and by she said. | 

“You must sleep now, Earle !” 

She arranged the shabby, old chintz-covered sofa, 
and he lay down upon it. 

“Come and sit by me, Marie!” 

She went, drawing a low chair near him and let- 
ting her head fall upon his shoulder. After awhile 
there came a low tap at the door.’ Marie got up, 
softly glancing at Earle. He was asleep. She opened 
the door. 

“ What do you want, Pierre ?” 

“ Only to see that you are comfortable. I want 
you to be comfortable, my dear,” he said, with a look 
andin a voice that instantly awakened her sus- 
picions. 

He went away, and in a few minutes she followed 
cautiously, and, leaning over the banisters, listened. 
There were voices that she knew well in conference 
in the hall below; in a moment they retired into one 


I am hungry, cold, 


Here,” and she took a small} 


and locked the door. Her face was pale, her eyes 
glowing, and her breath came fast, but her hand did 
oe tremble or falter in what she had determined 
to do. ° 

She put the fender before the grate, and, drawing 
an iron brazier into the middle of the floor 
heaped it withcoals. She broke upa little work-box 
—a relic of better, or worse days—for kindliue 
+ Repay the dull coals as they began to burn 


“The law will be cheated of its victims, and yo 
of your reward, Pierre,” she said, a quiet smile part- 
ingherlips. . . 

She turned then to the couch, avid! dropped upon 
the low chair beside it, her arms around his neck. 


(her tears and kisses falling softly upon’the haggard 


fae®, He stirred, half woke. 

“To-morrow, Marie, we will go away together, 
and begin a new life,” he murmured. 

“Yes, dear. To-morrow—to-morrow.” 

And’ then neither spoke again. 

“ This is the apartment, mongieur,” said Monsicur 
le' Grignac, his wolfish eyes rolling from one t. 
the other of the stout policemen who accompanied 


The policeman knocked softly. 

The soft knock not being answered, he knocked 
more loudly. But that also was unnoticed. Then 
mOnsieur applied the strong club that he carried, and 
the’ door flew open in a trice. 

“Mon Dieu!” was the exclamation 
the windows, open all of them!” 

“ What has happened ?” asked Monsieur le Gric- 
mac, with chattering teeth. 

They all pressed forward into the room together 
and then all grew still in the presence of the great 
mystery. . 

“They must have been dead some hours,” said the 
chief detective, looking at them unpityingly. 

A month afterwards—they do these things quickly 
in France—a hideous old man was led to execu- 
tion. He made a little speech upon the scaffold to 
iliose around him. He had been the victim of cir- 
| ctiinstances—he had always a great regard for justice 
and virtue—and so on, till his foul life terminated— 
a profound dissimulator to the last. 


“Run, open 





CHAPTER XV. 


Att through the beautiful October, while the 
bright summer queened it in the woods, kindling her 
crimson fire among the trees, painting the oaks in 
purple lake and the beeches a tawny geld, wearing 
a saffron haze about the distant mountain tops, and 
touching the lakes with shifting, opaline tints, the 
blackness of the shadow of death rested upon Rose- 
lands. In one of the stately rooms a slight young 
figure lay motionless—never stirring as the days 
went round, wearing a perfect semblance of death. 
only the slow, scareely perceptible throbbing of the 
heart preventing the seeming from being real. 

And so the days went on and on, and doctors 
and nurses, more in despair than hope, fought death 
inch by inch, and kept him at bay. 

Up in a little room by herself, her eyes dry, and 
with no outward sign of sorrow except the white, 
Sphinx-like look in her face, Rose prayed for him al} 
day long—with her lips over and over again till 
she was weary, and with her heart always. 

And so by and by some news came that made her 
turn faint with joy. 

It was possible that he might live—live to lift 
from her soul the guilt of his death, live to hear he: 
confession, to pity and forgive her. The faint hope 
gained strength and at last became certainty. 

And now as the convalescence became more estab- 
lished Rose trembled to think that she must meet 
him soon. 

She dreaded, yet longed for the meeting—longed 
to have it over—yet shrank from it in inexpressible 
shame. 

The November snow was falling, when one day 
she was startled by St. John’s voice close at her 
side. 

“Ralph wants to see you, Rose. He has asked 
for !you a great many times, but I haven't thought 
him strong enough to meet you till to-day. Will 
you go now?” 3 

She got up immediately, went swiftly downstairs 
without giving herself time to think, and entered his 
room. 

He half raised himself, and gave her,a long look. 
Whatever distrusts he had had, whatever doubts, 
melted away in the light of her presence like snow 
wreaths in thasun. 

Her superb beauty was dimmed by grief; her 
beautifuleyes were soft with unshed tears, her proud, 
imperial beauty was gone, and in its place a drooping 
gentleness, her whole air and manner seemed to im- 





of the apartments. 





track; often almost overtaken, hunted down, scared, 





Then Marie, too, went back. and carefully shut 





plore forgiveness. 
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Seeing her so, he could only hold out his arms, 
while his face became bright with love, and cry: 

“Oh, my darling, come to me.” 

With a few swift steps she reached his side and 
sank upon her knees, 

“No, no,” she said, when he would haye raised 
her. “ Wait till you know how false, deceitful, 
and cruel I have been; how I have debased the 
womanliness that you thought so pure and perfect, 
and then, if you can forgive me—oh, Ralph—I shall 
bless you for ever.” 

He listened silently while she told him everything 
—not uttering a word, though there were times 
when his face grew white, and he set his tecth firmly 
together. 

And still at the close the silence remained un- 
broken. 

“Oh, Ralph !” she sobbed then, “ won't you speak 
to me? I can bear blame better than this silent 
reproach. ¥ 

“4 have no words of blame for yon,” he said, 
tenderly. “You have suffered enough. My whole 
heart pities and forgives you. Did you think my 
love was so meagre and narrow? Dear, we will 
forget the past, and grow good and strong to- 
gether.’ 
” She rosé, her eyes smiling upon him through their 
tears, and at that moment St. John came in. 

“Tell him!” whispered Rose, with burning cheeks, 

Ralph told him, softening as much as possible, and 
extenuating whatever he could, seéing how much 
she thanked him by her eloquent face. 

St. John listened quietly, saying, at last, with a 
peculiar smile : 

“And yet youare going to marry her?” 

“If I can,” 

“She hasn’t a pound of her own, Ralph, and how 
do you know but that the true heiress will exact the 
arrears ?” 

“Tt is no matter,” Ralph said, with glowing 
face. 

“Well, you are determined ?” 

“ Of course we are.” 

“ Then I don’t know that I can do better than to 
give you my blessing. There is a certain will, dear 
boy, in which you are mentioned, and you know you 
are always at home at Roselands.” 

St. John went away with a suspicions dim- 
ness about his eyes. His face was a study when 
he opened the library door and looked in. 

A great wood fire was dying out on the hearth in 
crimson splendour. The red sun, hanging low in 
the West, shone across miles and miles of snowy 
fields, and, streaming in at the great bay window, 
lay bright and warm upon the soft-hued carpet, upon 
the landscapes on the wall—reminiscences of the lost 
summer, upon the dark oaken doors and the wainscot- 
ing, and upon the lofty book-case filled from floor 
to ceiling. 

“ Victoire !” he called. 

There was a slight rustling of the drapery near 
the bay window and Victoire came. 

“My master.” 

She liked to call him so, having acquired the habit 
during the long lessons that beguiled the winter, and 
the word had always seemed to him as sweet asa 
term of endearment. 

He looked at her, thinking that she had grown 
more lovely with every passing day. Sho stood by 
a great arm-chair, her white hand resting upen its 
purple cushion, her pure face full of a sweet repose, 
her innocent eyes meeting his fearlessly. 

As he looked the resemblance that‘had ‘haunted 
him grew so strong and clear that, half for its sake 
and half for her own sweet self, he yearned to take 
her in his arms and pour out upon her the hoarded 
tenderness of all the past silent years. But he con- 
trolled himself and only said: 

“ Victoire, I have some news for you.” 

The innocent oyes smiled a little as she said: 

“What is it?” 

He had a mind to startle her; he wanted to see 
her colour come and go, to hear her broken, surprised 
exclamations, to see. her deport herself like any 
other woman; for as she stood before him, so calm 
and sweet, she seemed inaccessible, and his heart 
began to ache with a vague fear. 

“You are the heiress to all the Beauchamp pro- 
perty,” he said, abruptly “It is not Rose at all, but 
yon.’ 

Her steady, soft eyes did not falter, only the faint 
rose in her cheeks grew a little deeper as she said, 
quietly : ‘ 

“T knew that a long time ago, master.” 

He was greatly astonished. 

‘How 2” he asked. 

She told him. 

“And yet you have stayed here contentedly.” 

“The money you have paid me for copying was 
enough for me,” she said, smiling. “ But what will 


Never mind them. What will you do? 
hope to keep you here hidden any longer.” 
Hor the first tine she looked disturbed. 
Shall you send me away then, eh, monsienr ?” 
Victoire, little Victoire, do youn know how my 
heart has yearned over you? Child, you have retained 











your mother’s: sweetness, but you have been spared 
her faults. You are strong, while she was weak. 
You are what I fancied her to be,” said St. John, 


with emotion. 

“ Perbaps then monsieur will allow me to stay 
with him,” said Victoire, an arch smile dimpling her 
cheek. “I could go on writing, and you could pay 
me the money as usual. I shall not come into my 
fortune just yet, and monsieur is too generous ; 

“ Victoire !” 

The suppressed vehemence of the tone startled 
her. His face was luminous, his eyes glowing. 

“Tam old and gray. I have known sorrow; my 
life is looking towards sunset, but I want you, love, 
I want you the more in spite of all these things. 
Child, can you love me ?” 

Her voice was infinitely sweet and tender as she 
said: 

“ Dear master, yes, for I do love you.” 

. THE END. 











CONSTANCE FIELDING; 
OR, CHRISTMAS AT EBEN HADLEY'S. 





THE soft spring sunshine fell like a pleasant bene- 
diction over the bare brown earth. It crept into 
dark, lifeless ‘woods, and stirred the mouldering 
leaves with its warm breath,.and lo! from under- 
neath their brown drift the sweet arbutus lifted its 
delicate, flushed cheek, to greet its life-giving kiss. 
It toyed by the brookside, aud wooed the soft gold 
to the willow wand. 

It loitered in marsh and meadow, coaxing the 
loth yellow to the cowslip and the tender green to 
the pale grasses. It breathed through the leafless 
trees, and the sweet electric thrill reached a thou- 
sand tiny rootlets, buried in the dark and damp, 
awakening them again to labour. 

It burrowed in the damp, moist ground, and 
touched the slumbering pulse of nature, and sounded 
the call to action through all her mighty laborato- 
ries. 

Over the broad gables of the farm-houses it im- 
provized misty wreaths, hanging them lightly in 
mid-air, and shooting its golden arrows through and 
through them. It crept tremulously through the 
little diamond-paned windows of Eben Hadley’s 
kitchen, and touched with soft fingers the iron-gray 
hair of Farmer Hadley, studying, by the table 
where his wife was busy making pies. 

A clear, bright fire was blazing and crackling in 
the capacious brick oven, and two iron basins ; 
smooth, round loaves of brown bread stood waiting 
on the little iron fire-frame, under which a few pale 
coals winked and blinked at the fold of sunshine 
that fell across the brightly polished globes of the 
handirons. 

“You're more to blame than the boy, Ruth. You 
make a fool of the lad. But it’s no use, for my mind 
is made up. I’ve seen enough of boys going to sea, 
and leaving good farms to grow up to thistles and 
briar-bushes, and [ tell you I'll have no such non- 
sense.” 4 

And Eben Hadley brought his stout fist down on 
the table with a force that made the plates ring. 
“Eben,” svid the tearful voice of his wife, 
“heaven knows I feel as grieved as you about his 
going. He is all I have, and—oh, Eben—it seems like 
taking my life to have him go from me. But the lad’s 
heart.is so set upon it that I don’t think he will be 
good for anything if you compel him to stay at home 
against his inclination.” 

“There it is—just. ag I said. Instead of tellin 
him he shall not go, you encourage him to e+ | 
against me, by such sentimental nonsense as that. 
Inclination, indeed! Well, I’ve an inclination that he 
shall stay at home, and we'll see who is master. Ho 
isn’t twenty-one yet, not this two years, and I can 
control him, and I will!’ 

Mrs. Hadley left her baking, and went and stood 
by the window. The sunshine fell about her, soft 
and warm, kissing the tears from her cheek, and 
brightening the soft brown braids, and turning the 
stray threads of silver into gold in its yellow light. 
Under the window a little clump of crocuses looked 
up at her with bright faces, and, just beyond, a little 
flock of soft, downy chickens ran awkwardly to and 
froat the excited call of their proud mother. 

Down in the lower field the oxen were standing 
patiently in the furrow, the plongh half buried in the 
black, heavy soil. It was a peaceful picture, and, 


with a sigh, Ruth Hadley turned from it to the stern 


T cannot 





“Thope Arthur will not persist in this thing, Eben,’ 
she said, gently; “ for it will bring trouble to us all 
if he does. He has your firmness, Eben; and you 
boast that you never yield.” 

“And you'll find it so. So you needn't go to 
humouring the boy. You just let him alone, and I'll 
bend him—or break him!” he muttered, as he went 
back to his ploughing. 

Mrs. Hadley went on with her baking, stopping 
now and then to wipe away a tear with the corner of 
her apron. The oven was all ready for clearing, 
when a light step sounded under the window, and 
Constance Fielding, a pretty, bright-eyed little thing 
threw open the door, and bounded in. Her brigh 
chestnut hair fell in loose, soft curls, almost 
her waist. Her eyes matched them exactly—a sort 
of bronze-brown, and a beautiful wild-rose pink 
burned in her soft cheek. But the bright eyes wer 
dim now, and the long lashes were heavy with tears. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hadley!” she exclaimed, with a great 
sob. “Rob is going to sail next week !” 

Mrs. Hadley sat down before the fire, shiverin 
like one with the ague, although a moment bef 
@he was burning with the heat. 

_ “And Arthur?” she said, in a tone of painful 
inquiry. 

“Rob says Arthur is bound to go with him,” said 
the girl, her sobs breaking out afresh. 

“Girl,” and the voice sounded sharp in its great 
agony, “what are you weeping for? It is I who 
should weep, and see, my eyes are like balls of fire.” 

Constance looked in affright at the dumb agony 
expressed in the dry, lurid orbs. In her terror sh 
ran to the door, calling “ Arthur! Arthur!” at the 
top of her voice. 

Arthur heard the call, and answered it almost 
instantly by standing beside her. 

“What isit, Constance—what is the matter ?” he 
asked, in an alarmed voice, 

“ Your mother, Arthur ; look at her!” 

But at sight of him her pent-up feelings relieved 
themselves in a floed of tears. She arose and reached 
out her arms to him. He folded her to his breast, 
saying : 

“Dear mother, what is it ? 
you 2” 

“Child,” she said, leaning her hand on his shoul- 
der, and looking steadily in his face, “‘ are you going 
to sea next week with Robert Fielding ?” 

He was very pale, but his voice was even, and 
very firm. 

“Tam going, mother.” 

“‘ Heaven help me, then!” she said, with a pitifu? 
ery, “for I must stand between you and your fa- 
ther.” 

She did not think of pleading with him; she knew 
from that look and tone there was no appeal. She 
had seen it too often on his father’s face to be igno- 
rant of its meaning. 

Eben Hadley was a “ stern man,” the neighbours 

said. But fortunately—or perhaps unfertunately— 
for I have often thought if these stern, tyrannical 
sort of men should chance to get mated with women 
as firm «and unyielding as themselves, they might, 
by constant friction, wear each other’s sharp 
corners off, and make really amiable people of them ; 
but, as I was saying, either unfortunately or other- 
wise, Eben Hadley’s wife was one of those gentle 
sweet-tempered women who, if you ever noticed it, 
are almost invariably the wives of such lordly, 
overbearing men, and rice versa. I suppose, however, 
it is a wise arrangement of Providence, and verifies 
the proverb that “ matches are made in heaven.” 
They had but one child—Arthur, a brave, hand- 
some young fellow, the apple of his mother’s eye ; 
and, despite his sternness, the pride and hopo of his 
father’s heart. Ever since he was a dozen years old 
he had been wild to go to sea. Living, as he did, in 
one of our coast towns, where “going down to the 
sea in ships” was the probable destiny of a large 
majority of the boys who grew up there, he early im- 
bibed the common spirit, and came to the common 
resolve—viz., to go to sea as soon as he was old 
enough. Bui he did not come of a seafaring race. 
His ancestors were all farmers. As early as 1700, 
the Hadleys had owned farms in this town. One 
generation after another had married, and settled on 
the “old homestead,” until it came at last to Eben ; 
and he, having but one child, very reasonably desired 
that he should follow in the lead of his worthy pro- 
genitors. 
But young Hadley had, unfortunately, a very de- 
cided will of his own, and still more unfortunately it 
ran in direct opposition to his father’s. Of course 
there was a collision. “When Greck meets Greek, 
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Who has harmed 


Cc. 

It chanced that Mrs. Fielding, the widow of a sea- 
captain, lived in the neighbourhood. She had two 
children, Robert and Constance. Robert had been 
to sea ever since he was a little, pale, slight boy of 








Ralph and Rose do?” 


face of her husband. 


thirteen. and now he was a bronzed and bearded man 
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of six-and-twenty, and the captain of the Anna, a 
merchant vessel. 
Robert was at home now, after an unusually suc- 


cessful voyage. Arthur had formed the sudden re- 
solution of going with him on his next trip ; and the 
threats of his father, the tears of his mother, and the 
pretty coaxings of his litile Constance, were alike 


werless to shake that resolution 

No wonder the poor mother sat bewildered. She 
could let him go, loving him as she did; she could 
bear that, but her soul shrank in terrible fear from 
the storm of amger that it would evoke from her hus- 
band 

Poor mother! it was even worse than she had 
feared; fer, two days before the sailing of the 
Anna, she saw her boy driven from his home, dis- 
owned, disimherited, and forbidden ever to cross 
their threshold again. 

It was a lonely house; every room in it seemed 
like a tomb te the poer, desolate mother. No gay 
songs sounded through the house, no boyish laughter 
greeted her yearning ears, ne light steps ran up and 
down the stairs, calling “Mother,” twenty times a 
day ; no beets, and caps, and neck-ties, littered the 
“south room ;” andeh! more than all, no loving lips 
ever kissed her good-night now. Sometimes, in the 
twilight she would fancy she felt their soft touch on 
her forehead, and she would start, half fancying she 
heard his whistle down by the meadow. But, 
alas! it was only fancy; and the long days of the 
weary summer dragged on, every one of them grow- 
ing darker and sadder. It is true she made butter 
and cheese, washed and irened—missing so sadly the 
kem-stitched handkerchiefs, and snowy collars and 
fronts that lay piled im a little hair-trunk in the 
attic, the key of which she always carried in her 
pocket. She went through all her common daily 
duties, but oh, with such a sad heart! If she could 
have looked forward to hiscoming home; if she could 
have busied herself making little preparations for his 


pe 


comfort ; if she could have counted the days, feel- 
ing them grow less—but alas! there was no end to 
“for ever.” 


She had heard from him twice, through Constance, 
who, grown suddenly grave and womanly, came and 
sat with her in the long summer afternoons. They 
never tired of ome subject, and Constance, who 
was of a very hopeful nature, comforted her with 
bright prophecies. They had never heard from 
Robert often—the opportunities were not of frequent 
occurrence, and se, when weeks, even months, went 
by, and no word came from him, neither Mrs. Fielding 
nor Constance felt much cause for alarm. 

If Eben Hadley felt either remorse or regret, no 
one ever knew it. . His son’s name was never men- 
tioned in his presence. He had forbidden it long ago ; 
and once, when an incautious neighbour chanced to 
mention the arrival of the Annain some port, the 
sudden anger he exhibited effectually silenced its 
future mention. He grew old and gray that summer. 
People said it wore on him, but he was too proud to 
acknowledge it. 

One day he was in the field, gathering in his corn. 
Somehow, fight against it as he might, the memory 
ef the last October would return to haunt him. He 
was vexed and angry with himself; and yet there 
was a pleasant pain in the spell that held him. He 
saw again the soft golden haze lying across the dim 
hills and the distant bay. He saw the oxen crop- 
ping at the brown stubble, and saw—ch! so plainly 
—a dark, bright face bending over the loose sheafs 
of corn, and a pair of young, strong arms, tossing 
them up to him faster than he could stow them. 
He remembered how proud he felt of him that day, 
thinking how soon he would be able to take the hard 
work from his old shoulders. 

And this was the end of it all! A lonely, desolate 
old age, with stranger hands to till the old farm,and 
stranger. at last to inheritit. But he had no thought 
of relenting. The boy had chosen his own way, and 
now he must walk in it to the end. 

“Mr. Hadley,” called a low, grave voice, from the 
orchard wall, “I have something to say to you ; will 
you come up here and hear it?” 

He Yooked up and saw Constance Fielding leaning 
over the wall. He was surprised. The voice had not 
sounded at al! like hers, and as he drew nearer her 
colvurless face and ashy lips looked little like the 
blooming maiden he had met that morning going to 
town with her mother. 

“Ts anything the matter, Constance? Are you 
ill?” he asked, shocked at the strange look in the 
girl’s face. 

“No, Lam not ill—at least, I do not thixk I am,” 
she said, in a hard, strained voice. “But I have 
something to say to you—something to which you 
wust listen. I had a letter from my brother this 


morning,” she continued, without once removing her 
eyes from his face. “ The Anna has found 
and every soul on board lost, except two.’ 


ered at sea, 
, 


with such force that she cried out with pain. “Speak, 
girl! 
ing his hold on her arm. 


mocking me. 
—dead!” he repeated, looking at her with such 
hopeless, despairing eyes that she almost forgot 
the pain in her own heart at the sight of his great 
agony. 
threw it off passionately. 
exclaimed, vehemently. 
for your accursed brother he would never have 
gone. 
coming back to meck me! 
answer to me for my boy’s life.” 


both on the sea and on the land,” she replied, 
solemnly. 


me? 
morning and night, fer thirty years? 
say to Cain, ‘The veice of thy brother's blood calleth 
to me from ‘the ground ’—and Cain replied as you 
have—‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?’” 


ing into a passion ef tears. 
escaped with his life, by clinging to a floating spar. 
It was three days befere.he was picked up, and he 
was so far gone that he was entirely insensible. 
But come,” she said, takiag him by the arm. 
does not know it,” she said, softly ; “ you must tell 
her. 
are all she has left now—peor mother !” 


“Go home. 
leave you. 


silence. 
sciously he leaned on her for support. 


orchard. She threw her apron ever her head and 
ran down the path to meet them. Her first thought 
was that Eben had fallen off from the load; but a 
glamce at the face of Constance revealed the truth to 
the quick instinct of the mother. 
of words to tell her. 
husband, and looked up in his face. 


the hand, as if he had been a little child. 

chair up before the fire, and threw some light wood 
on the slumbering coals, that sprang instantly intoa 
quick, cheering blaze. 
the window, with her back towards them. 


of a score of years had suddenly been laid on his 
shoulders. 


thin, tremulous hand lying on his knee. 
faintly. 


boy’s mother ?” 


Who were they?” he almost shouted, tighten- 


“My brother Robert, and John Martin, a boy.” 
“You lie, girl!” he cried, fiercely. “You are 
Arthur—is—not—dead! Oh, heaven 


She laid her hand lightly on his arm. He 
“Do not touch me!” he 
“Tf it had not been 


And now, after murdering my boy, he is 
Hark’ee, girl; he shall 


“Our.lives are in heaven's hand, Mr. Hadley, 


“Who are you, girl, that you should preach to 
Haven't I read the Scriptures every day, 
Didu’t God 


“Oh, Mr. Hadley, de not talk so!” she said, burst- 
“ Robert himself barely 


“ She 
I think she could bear it betterfrom you. You 


“Who asked for your pity?” he said, sharply. 
It is nothing to you—it is our grief.” 
“No, Mr. Hadley,” she said, firmly, “I shall not 
I have a right to stay.” 

He made no farther ebjection, but walked on in 
But his step was unsteady, and uncon- 


Mrs. Hadley saw them coming up through the 


There was no need 
She came to the side of her 


“Come in, Eben,” she said, softly, taking him by 


Constance went into the house, and drew an arm- 


Then she went and stoed by 


Eben Hadley sank into his chair as if the weight 


“Poor mother,” he said, brokenly, stroking the 
“Tell me how it was, dear,” she whispered, 
“ @h, Ruth, girl, can you bear it—you, who are the 


“T can bear anything, Eben, if I only have you to 
help me,” was the answer. 
“ Dear little girl,” he said, tenderly, forgetting the 
wrinkled face and silvered hair, and seeing only be- 
fore him the sweet blue eyes and fair-haired little 
girl that thirty years before came to byighten the 
oid farm-house with her gentle presence. “The 
Anna is lost—wrecked at sea; and he—oh, heaven! 
Ruth, he—is—dead!” he gasped, the great drops of 
agony starting from his forehead. 
Ruth Hadley did not speak. She only crept up 
into her husband’s arms, and, drawing his head down 
on her bosom, whispered softly through her tears: 
“It is God's will, Eben. He doeth all things 
well.” 
She uttered no--word of reproach to the stricken 
man for driving away her boy in anger ; she showed 
no sign of surprise at his sudden contrition and evi- 


will, and anger that had lain—heavier than death, to 
her—between them. She only soothed him with 
loving words, striving to hide her pain, to minister 
to his fiercer and more uncontrollable grief. If 
she thought the bitterness of self-accusatien added 
poignancy to his sorrow, she gave no hint of it by 
word or look. Presently she thought of Censtance. 

“‘Come here, dear,” she said, holding out her hand 
towards her. 

“Why should she come, Ruth? Send her away. 
Her mother is not childless. It is our sorrow, it is 
nothing to her. Send her away.” 

“No, Eben; I cannot send her away. It is her 
sorrow, too. She loved our boy, Eben—she was to 
have been his wife some day,” she said, drawing the 
weeping girl to her side. 


pallor settling down over his face. 


gratified his pride. 
sorted itself, and the boy took a man’s privilege o/ 
thinking and planning for himself, and those plaus 
ran so counter to his plans, his natural stubbornness 
was in arms at once. 


dent forgetfulness of the terrible gulf of pride, self- |. 


unnatural-looking eyes, then he put out his hand ig 
an awkward, aimless sort of way, whispering : 


“ Poor child! poor girl!” 
His hand fell nerveless by his side, a sort of gray 
0 


They were very frightened, but they put him o 


the bed, chafing his rigid limbs, and using all the 
means in their power to restore him. But it was not 
until after the doctor had arrived and adminis 
tered a powerful restorative that he moved, or un 
closed his eyes. 
was gone, and he lay, weak as a child, upon his 
couch. 


And then all his proud strength 


That night a fierce fever set in, attended with de- 


lirium. 


“ He had been failing all the summer,” the docto: 


said, “and the shock had been too much for him.’ 


It was pitiful to hear his ravings. Over and ove: 


again he lived—in fancy—all that long, weary sum 
mer. 
suffered, until they heard his agonized ravings 
The watchers—strong men, too—wept at hearin, 
them. 


No one had dreamed: how the proud man had 


He had loved, with the whele force of his strong, 


fiery, passionate nature, this boy. He had, in a secret 
way, worshipped this brave, handseme lad. 
laid so many plans for him—he had ne thought o: 
wish in life that was not in some way connected 
with him. 


He had 


He was a manly, independent fellow too, and ii 
But when his independence as 


But Arthur had his father’s spirit, and would not 


yield, and in a moment of exasperation his quick, w: 
governable anger had got the better of him, and le 
had driven him forth “an outcast and an alien fo: 
ever” (those had been the exact werds) “ from the 
old home.” 


After it was done he was too stubborn to relent 
But ne one ever suspected hew, through all that 
long summer, in the house, or in the field, sleeping 
or waking, this strong, fierce, passionate will had 
stood with its hand on the throat of a love as deep, 
as strong, and as passionate. Never, until they 
stood in that sick-chamber, did men know what it 
was that had aged Eben Hadley so fast. 

But it was all over, at last, the strife, struggle 
and conflict. The demon’s power was broken, aud 
Love rose from her long enthralment, a beautiiu! 
spirit, changeless, undying, immortal. But alas! i: 
was too late; the sea would not give up its dead, 
even at Love's behest. 

And so the short autumn wore away. Robert Field 
ing was at home, and little Johnny Martin’s motler 
who lived in a hovel, in a miserable lane, was as 
happy as any princess with her boy to sit at dinne: 
beside her. Mr. Hadley had not been able to go out 
yet, but the careful nursing of his wife was slow]; 
restoring him to health again. 

“We must be everything to each other now 
Eben,” she said, trying to steady her trembling voice , 
for, strive as she would, the approach of the holi 
days recalled so many memories of other, holidays 
that tears often dimmed the mild eyes that she tried 
to keep bright for her husband’s sake. 

Robert Fielding came often to see them, and, for 
getting his first ungenerous resentment, Eben Had 
ley welcomed him cordially,as one who had been 
with Arthur to the last, had loved him, and done all 
in his power to save him. 

As for Constance, she flitted backwards and for 
wards between the two homes, a tender, loving, minis 
tering little spirit to both. The wild roses bloomed 
less brightly on her cheek, and there was a subdued 
ehadow in the soft depths of the bronze-brown eyes; 
but she was always bright and cheerful, with a sort 
of sweet graciousness in look and her manner that 
seemed strangely out of place ina girl of sixteen 
She grew to be very dear to Eben Hadley, and he 
would watch with all the eagerness of a child for he: 


coming. 
Robert had given them all the particulars which 
he was able of the wreck. The vessel was heavily 
laden with a valuable cargo, a large proportion 
being Brazil wood, together with gold, and other 
precious ores. They were four or five days out 0! 
Pernambuco, and off the coast of Guiana, when they 
encountered a terrible gale. : 
Thirty-six hours the brave vessel struggled with the 
elements ; but on the evening of the secend day she 
had gone down with all on board. Every effort was 
made tosave the lives of the crew ; rafts were hastily 
constructed, spars thrown overboard, together wit! 
planks, boxes,@nd everything that would float. A 
great part of the cargo was also thrown over ' 
lighten the ship ; but all effort was unavailing, s04 
the waves, with one huge gulp, swallowed the strug- 





He looked at her a moment, out of those strange, 





“And they, girl?” he gasped, g&sping her arm 








gling, dismantled ship. 
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The boats, containing the officers and crew, were 
ent loose not three minutes before she went down. 
Arthur was in the boat with Robert, which kept afloat 
fifteen minutes after the others had capsized, bury- 
ing their ill-fated passengers in the boiling, surging 
waters. They heard their cry for help as they 
battled with the waves, but were powerless to help 
them, expecting every moment that their own frail 
boat would upset. Then one huge wave, fiercer than 
the rest, tessed them like a plaything in the air, and 
the little boat rolled over and over in the foam and 


spray. 
Phe first thing Rebert Fielding remembered after 
this was that he was holding on to a floating spar at 
some distance from where the boat had gone down. 
He cast his eye over the waters; in every direction 
were huge, white-crested waves roaring and plung- 
ing like so many infuriated demons. Boxes, spars, 
and light strips of beard were riding like enchanted 
witches over the mad billows. But no human hand 
could he seem grasping even this frail suppert. He 
had no expectation of being saved, but, with the 
natural instinct fer life, clung desperately to the 
spar. 
rhe wiad bore him rapidly away from the scene 
of disaster, but the next morning it lulled. Faint 
with hunger, and ravished with a terrible thirst, he 
floated all day upon the lonely ocean. That night 
and the next day passed im the same manner, except 
that his sufferings grew more intolerable, and strange 
visions begau to haunt him. He knew no more uatil 
the merniag of the third day, when he became sen- 
sible of the most intense torture, and opened his half- 
closed eyes to find himself in the cabin of aship. He 
knew no more for several days, and when he did at 
last become conscious he was too weak, both in bedy 
and mind, to take but little note or interest in any- 
thing. He was content just to live. The first thing 
that fairly roused him was the face of Johnny Martin 
bending over him. 

The little fellow was as bright and lively as a 
cricket, and was almost beside himself for joy that 

the captain” was saved. He had been picked 

p twelve hours before Robert was, sitting upright 
on a hen-coop, and apparently but little the worse 
for his thirty-six hours’ bath. He had been on one of 
the other boats, and was the only one of them a:' that 
escaped a watery grave. 

“ Ruthie,” said Eben Hadley one day, about a week 
before Christmas, “I wish you would humour an old 
man’s whims enough to cook a Christmas dinner, 
just as you used to—you know, dear,” turning his 
head away to hide his emotion. 

“Tfit will please you, Eben. fl doit,” she said, sigh- 
ing tothink how Jenelyit would be without the bright 
face that then made it so gay and cheerful, only a 
twelvemonth ago. 

“We can have Robert and Constance here, so 
it won’t seem so lonely—she was here last year—do 
yon remember ?” 

“Yes, Eben, I remember.” 

Ah, yes! there was little danger of her forgetting. 
It was Arthur’s birthday—she would not be apt to 
forget that. He had always seemed a dearer and 
more precious gift to her, because he came to her on 
that sacred day; and he had always made great ex- 
ertions to keep the day as one of joyfulness and 
reverent thanksgiving. And so she commenced her 
preparations. At first she did it solely to please Eben, 
bat as one thing after another was done she began to 
feel a feverish interest in every minute detail. The 
great brick oven was heated, and Constance came 
and helped her chop the meat, and then, pushing 
up her sleeves above the white, dimpled elbows, she 
insisted on rolling the crusts. 

After the plates were all filled Mrs. Hadley went 
into the pantry and brought out alittle escalloped- 
edged plate, and placed it on the table beside Con- 
stance. 

“I know itis foolish,” she said, speaking softly, 
“but every Christmas for sixteen years I have made 
apiein itfor him. I know-he is where there is 
neither eating nor drinking, ‘but oh, I cannot go 
into the pantry on Christmas morning and see that 
empty plate.” 

nd6o the little plate was filled, though Constance’s 
pretty fingers trembled over it as they had not done 
over the others. 

She and Robert had promised to come. They 
were to come in the morning and ride to church 
with them, and then come back and stay until night. 
Susie Martin, Johnny’s mother, came very early in 
the morning to assist Mrs. Hadley with her morning’s 
baking, for Eben had said : 

“Do everything as you always did, mother, so 
that if the boy can look down upon ushe will see that 
we haven't forgotten anything.” 

Now Susie Martin had come over to help “ Mrs. 
Yadley” every Christmas morning for the last twelve 
years, and every one of those mornings she had said 
—and said it from her heart, too—“ A Merry Christ- 





mas to you, missis.” But now she felt as if she 
could not say a “merry Christmas,” or a “happy 
Christmas,” for she felt that if her boy—her Johnny 
—had been lost, she should never feel merry or 
happy again; and so she said, pulling the wide, 
white frill of her cap by way of salute: 

“ A blessed Christmas to you.” 

It was the first time that Eben Hadley had been 
to church since his illness. The congregation were 
all friends and neighbours, and it teuched him to 
the heart their kindly interest and tender weloome. 
The hands that clasped his were so cordial in their 
pressure, the tones had such a genuine ring of honest 
sympathy in them, that his eyes involuntarily filled 
with tears, as one after anethercrewded around with 
pleasant words. 

The text was from these words, “Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” It was not a great sermon, there 
were no masterly flights ef eloquence, no brilliant 
metaphors, or exquisiteshyperboles. It was only a 
simple, earnest appeal te the weary, the sad, the sor- 
rowing, to come, em this sacred day, and lay their 
burdens down before Him who had promised to give 
them rest. 

Eben Hadley felt as if every word belonged es- 
pecially to him, it so touched his particular case. 
And doubtless the good paster did have him in mind, 
for he knew how serely he had been stricken, and he 
knew of no other comfort—no other rest. 

“I’ve the dinmer all on the table. I watched 
when you came in sight down the hill,” said Susie, 
bustling back to the dining-reom. “You won't be 
long, will you?” 

“No, Susie, since you have it all on the table, we 
will not keep you waiting,” Mrs. Hadley replied, 
gently. 

They all, therefore, proceeded at once to the din- 
ing-room. At the first glance Mrs. Hadley saw 
there were five plates laid. 

“Mrs. Fielding did not come, Susie,” she said; 
“there are but four of us.” 

“T think there are five.” 

“Let it remain, Ruth. It is his place; no matter 
if it be vacant,” said Mr. Hadley. 

“ But it will not be vacant,” persisted Susie. 

“ What do you mean, Susie ? what——” 

“Oh, can you bear joy ? Can you bear this to be 
the happiest Christmas as ever was?” 

“ Oh, my boy !—Arthur has not——” 

“Yes, he has, mother!” and a strong arm caught 
her as she was falling, and a strong, manly voice 
called out, “Mother! mother! don’t faint away, 
darling mother !” 

And, obedient to the call, she opened her happy 
eyes and smiled upinto the bright, handsome face— 
the handsomest face in all the world to her. Then 
turning round he said : 

“My little Constie! 
sweet ?” 

Constance did not answer him in words, but her 
eurly head was laid against his bosom, and the wild 
roses broke into sudden bloom in her checks as he 
stooped and kissed her. His father could not wait, 
but threw his arms about his neck, while yet Con- 
stance lay in his arms. 

“Forgive me, Arthur—forgive your poor old fa- 
ther, boy!” 

He sank on his knees, sobbing ; he was yet very 
weak, and the joyful excitement had completely 
overcome him. 

“No, father, notthat! It is I who need to be for- 
given ;” and, raising him in his young, strong arms, 
he placed him in a chair, and, kneeling before him, 
bowed his head on his knees, saying: 

“ Your blessing, father, and your forgiveness.” 

The hand that was laid on the bowed head trem- 
bled, and the voice was very broken that said : 

“Heaven forgive me, and bless you, for ever and 
ever, my boy.” 

The greeting was peculiarly tender between Ar- 
thur and Robert. Neither of them could forget their 
solemn parting in mid-ocean, when neither had ex- 
pected to meet again, until they met in the beautiful 
streets of the Eternal City. 

It was, indeed, as Susie had said, the “happiest 
Christmas that ever was.” Looking from one face 
to another, it was hard telling which wore the sign 
of the most perfecthappiness. But on the pale face 
of Eben Hadley there was a look as if of purification 
by fire, a look which I think those saints wear who 
have “come out of great tribulation.” 

Arthur’s story was briefly told that evening to their 
neighbours and friends, who, hearing the good tidings, 
came in to rejoice with them. 

After being thrown from the boat, he had saved 
himself by clinging to one of the rafts they had 
thrown over. A sudden eddy drew himaway in an 
opposite direction from that in which Robert was 
carried, and, like him, he saw no one, and supposed 
himself the only survivor. 


You’ve not forgotten me, 


He remained on the raft twelve hours, when ano- 
ther vessel, that had barely escaped the fate of the 
Auna, picked him up. She put into a small port in 
Guiana for repairs, and he had been obliged to wait 
until another ship touched there, before he could take 
passage for home. He heard that Captain Fielding 
was saved, as well as young Mr. Martin. 

“But I’ve had enough of the water,” he added, 
“and I think we will take the old farm, Constance, 
and settle down.” 

Constance blushed beantifully ; but, as she offered 
not the slightest objection, I conclude she Kked the 
arrangement. 


SCIENCE. 


Or v. Greass.—Lient.-Colonel Kennedy has made 
some interesting experiments showing the great su- 
perterity of oil over grease as a lubricant for railway 
axles. The French experiments which recently took 
place shew the great disadvantage of grease, 
in respect of tractive resistance, in cold weather, 
the excess of traction being 5@ per cent. over that 
of oiled journals. In America only eil is used for 
railway axles. 

ALUMINIUM Bronzz.—M. Paul Morin, the chemist 
in the charge of the Aluminium Bronze Works, near 
Paris, asserts that the melted alloy, when poured 
into the mould, is transparent; and Mr. T. Sterry 
Hunt, to whom the assertion was made, and who 
saw the operation performed, states that the appear- 
ance of the molten stream seemed to cerroborate the 
statement. There is a possibility of optical illusion 
in the inspection of a body which is itself intensely 
luminous, to discover whether it is transparent. 

ARCH MOLOGICAL.—Interesting archwological dis- 
coveries have been lately made on the Mendip Hills, 
about five miles from Blagdon. It had been long 
observed that the grass in a field of about sixteen 
acres in this locality was of so poor a nature that 
cattle would not thrive uponit. This circumstance 
led to the ground being broken up, when it was dis- 
covered that the soil was largely impregnated with 
lead, the refuse of the Roman miners who carried 
on extensive mining operations in the Mendip Hills. 
Farther exploration led to the finding of various 
articles of Roman maanfacture, including enamelled 
bracelets and two richly chased gokd rings. <A vast 
quantity of broken pottery was also discovered. 

PareR FROM Woon.—Many very interesting 
samples of paper manufactured from wood have been 
shown atthe Paris Exhibition. The invention is 
not new, but the processes by which the fibres are 
treated, the method of whitening the material and 
convertiag it into a pulp for the manufacture of 
excellent paper, have only now been successful ; and 
the factories in operation in France and elsewhere 
abroad are preparing daily from 1,000 to 2,000, and, 
in some instances, 10,000 kilogrammes of pulp per 
day from wood, for the production of white paper. 
Hitherto there has been great difficulty in producing 
paper from woody substances, on account of it not 
receiving ink and pressure without deterioration. 

KILLIne THE CHOLERA BY ARTILLERY.—It is a 
well-known fact that the presence of ozone is fatal 
to the existence of cholera. Telegraph operators 
are rarely attacked with this disease for this reason, 
and the accumulation ef atmospheric electricity dur- 
ing thunder showers exerts a salutary influence in 
infected districts. Depending on this fact, Dr. 
Zantedeschi, of Padua, Italy, has proposed a plan for 
the destruction of the poison of cholera, by the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder mixed with common salt and 
the chloride of lime and of sulphur. The doctor 
suggests the placing of cannon loaded with the dis- 
infecting mixture on towers or high eminences in the 
locality where cholera exists, then at every discharge 
the air would be cleared of its poison by the com- 
bustion of the sulphur generated by the sulphurous 
vapours, and the consequent formation of ozone. 
Caution must be practised, by closing doors and 
windows, as the descending gaseous substances aro 
very irritating if inhaled. 

PAINTINGS IN THE INNER TEMPLE Hati.—The 
members of this ancient inn, on assembling in the 
hall at the commencement of the present term, were 
agreeably surprised to find that the great paintings 
occupying nearly the whole of the western side had 
been during the vacation as thoroughly restored as 
to look as if they had only just been painted. The 
whole of the upper part of the wall is occupied by 
a fine allegorical painting by Sir James Thornhill, 
the central figure being the winged white horse, the 
arms or symbols of the Inner ‘'emple, and is pro- 
nounced one of the best specimens of that eminent 
artist. Till now it had been almost invisible from 
the accumulation of dirt and varnish during a long 
series of years. The large full-length paintings 
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sort, and Queen Anne, have also been thoroughly 
restoved, and each was found to bear the signature 
f Sir Godirey Kneller. The adjoining full-length, 
paintings of Littleton and Coke, as well as the com- 
nanding portrait of Lord Thurlow, painted by 
Phillips, on the seuthern wall, have been in like 
manner restored to apparently their pristine condi- 
tion of freshness and beauty, and reflect great credit 
on Messrs. Rutley, of Great Newport Street, to 
whom the important duty was intrusted a few 
months ago by the benchers. 

Aw ANALysis oF Foedn.—It is stated that @ 
hungry man, who sits down before a pound of beef- 
steak, tender, juicy,and an iech thick, will find 
upon analysis that 65 per cent. of his steak was 
water; that 18 per cent. will go to give him an 
aldermanie fleshness ; and-that 14 per cent. is as- 
signed to watm him, and make him feé! comfortable 
on a cold day. Of the flesh-forming ingredients, 
vcoording to Dr. Playfair, every one'on an average 

squires 92 pounds annually to keep up a proper 
bodity condition. If it is not obtained frem steaks, 
then it must be secured from semething else. Cheese 
is a great flesh-former (30 per cont.), and, taken with 
beér, speedily conceals all traces of unsightly bones. 
T'wo ounces of flesh-formers per diem will keepa 
man alive if he is net forced to labour, but hard 
abour requires six, or the bedy will run short of 
starch and sugar, and go behindhand in health and 
strength. In 100 parts of wheat there are 10 pounds 
of flesh, but there is mearly double the amount in the 
same quantity of oatmeal. 








Hscta In Ernvuption.—Tho Marquis of Bute has 

turned in his yacht from Icéland, and reports a 
treadful eruption of Mount Hecla. On the 27th 
August the yacht was leaving Iceland, and when 
ibout 200 miles distant from Mount Hecla the brass 
ountings on board became suddenly discoloured, 
nd it Was then conjectured that the volcane had 
burst forth. On arriving shortly afterwards at 
North Faroe, it was astertained that the mail 
steamer, which had left Iceland later than the yacht, 
had brought intelligence of an eruption which had 
been so terrible in its nature that the inhabitants of 
teikavik, living at a distance of about 100 miles 
rom Hecla, were nearly suffocated by the sulphurous 
fumes from the voleano. It will be remembered by 
many that in 1845 ashes thrown out by Mount 
ilecla were carried by the wind as far as Orkney, 
und the vegetables in the gardens in Kirkwall, and 
lothes bleaching there, were thickly covered with 
tle ashes. 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


—_———_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Lovis HartLey was scarcely guilty of pretence 
in returning again to his pallet before the withdrawal 
f the officers and the guard, so prostrated was he 
by the blow which had fallem upen him. His nature 
was affectionate and sympathetic in the extreme, 
and he felt Alfred’s fate as something too horrible 
for endurance. 

Mr. Lee had had but one interview with old Luke 
since the day when he came, cased im gold, and then 
they had discussed the possibility of his smuggling into 
the prison a suit of ordinary clothes, which might 
serve as a disguise to Alfred, if he should ever be 
ible to get outside. Luke said that he could easily 
bring the garments by wearing them under his own, 
but in no other way, as any bundle er basket which he 
brought would be closely scrutinized. He was in- 
structed to do so, though there was great uncertainty 
whether there would be any opportunity to take them 
off unobserved by some of the guards, who, if they 
did not always remain in the room during the pre- 
sence of visitors, were sure to look in every few 
winutes. 

Luke was expected again on the day of the draw- 
ing (of which he knew nothing), and it need not be 
said that the lieutenant looked for him now with 
greatly increased interest. 

He had been chary of having Luke come too often, 
lest his visits should excite some suspicion. But he 
need not have feared as long as he was able to pay 
his very liberal entrance-fee. The serdid keepers 
looked for these visits almost as anxieusly as the pri- 
soner. 

Luke did not disappoint his friend. His interest 
in the young officer was very great, nor was it alto- 
gether influenced by the visions of that shower of 
gold which was to reward him for the liberation of 

he lieutenant from captivity. True, it was nearly a 
hopeless case—perhaps utterly so; but he liked to 
think of it, dream of it, and imagine what he would 
do when that vast wealth descended on his shoulders. 

Alfred met him eagerly to-day, and in a corner of 





“ What about the clothes, Luke?” he asked, as 
s0on as they were alone. 
“T've got them, Mr. Lee—got them on,” replied 
Luke, with brightening and widely dilated eyes. If 
I can only get them off now we'll be all right.” 
“ Are they old or new?” 
“ Old, sir—second hand. I bought them of a Jew, 
and they are just about theright size for you. There, 
you see.” 
The old man unbuttoned a thin brown-holland 
overcoat, and exhibited a dark dress-coat of broad- 
cloth, white on the seams, and glossy on the napless 
sleeves, yet well suited for the purpose for which it 
was wanted. 
“Did you get a white cravat, as I told you?” 
“Yes, sir, it’s in my pocket.” 
“T only see one way to get these things off 
you. I will let all my friends into the secret, and 
have them gathered around you here, at this end of 
the room, pretending to examine your basket, and 
while they thus hide you you must sit down on the 
floor and strip as quickly as possible.” 
“ Yes, sir.” ; 
“T will go nearthedoor. Hess is on guard, andif 
he comes back before you are ready I will try to 
keep his attention on something else.” 

Mr. Lee took out @ couple of sovereigns as he 
spoke, and clinked them in Ris hand. 
“Yes, sir. That's the kind of bait for him,” said 
Luke. “TI never saw anybody so greedy for it as 
he is, sir, never.” 
“ He has had some pretty good bites,” and they 
whet his appetite, of course.” 
Alfred found all his friends ready to enter into 
his plot, though his last competitor for the death 
lot whispered aside to another of the second lieu- 
tenants that it Wasn’t fair for Mr. Leeto try to get 
off. 
“They'll only draw again,” he said, “and it is 
our interest to stop him, rather than help liim get 
away.” 
He was scouted and shamed out of his poltroonry, 
or at least out of any farther exhibition of it. 
Alfred had himself entertained some scruples on 
this point, and had conversed with ‘several of his 
friends on the propriéty of attempting an escape if 
an opportunity should offer. They had laughed at his 
doubts, and told him not to hesitate, as they cer- 
tainly would not under similar circumstances. They 
did not believe that the general would order a second 
man to be hanged after one had escaped by the re- 
missness of his guards, as such a course would be bar- 
barous and shocking to the moral sentiment of the 
world. But they did not believe that any chance 
would be offered Mr. Lee to escape, nor had he more 
than the slightest hope of such a result himself; but 
he was resolved to exercise a wise prevision in pre- 
paring as far as possible for any favourable con- 


5 
tingency which might offer. 

But to return to Luke. 

No sooner was he well surrounded than he stooped 
down and began rapidly to disrobe, while Lieutenant 
Lee, stationed by the door, near the opposite end of 
the room, listened in great suspense for the steps of 
the dreaded guard. He heard him pacing the hall, 
and trembled as he stopped now and then at the 
door, though it was only to turn and resume his 
walk. 

But ere the frightened and awkward Luke had 
quite succeeded in getting off his double suit, and 
while he was almost in a nude state, the terror-in- 
spiring man suddenly opened the door and walked 


in. 

“ Ain’t that old man most ready?” he said. 

“Oh, yes, in a few minutes. But I want to saya 
word to you,” added Alfred, shaking a couple of 
gold coins together in his hand, and purposely 
exposing them to view. “I’ve been looking for 


ou,” 
? “Well, what is it? What are them fellows all 
huddled up there. for?” 

“ Oh, they're after cigars out of old Luke's basket. 
Let them smoke if they want to do so.” 

There was certainly smoke enough at the far end 
of the reom to make Mr. Lee’s assertion probable, 
and the guard was himself puffing at one of a lot of 
choice Havanas with which Alfred kept him sup- 

lied. 
ee What is it then you want?” asked the man, 
gruffly. 

“ Please to come this way a little,” said the lien- 
tenant, walking towards the windows which were in 
the rear, Luke and his supposed customers being in 
the opposite end of the room. 

“T don’t want them to hear what I have to say,” 
continued the young man. 

“But don’t yer go to offer to bribe me, sir,” said 
Hess, with affected sternness, while his eyes were 
fairly glued to the yellow coin. 

“Bribe you! You may tell what I say to you, if 
you wish.” 





the room unloaded his basket of its supplies. 





“Oh, very well—go on then!” 

His virtue was already appeased. 

“In the first place, I want to know where I am to 
be confined when I am taken from here?” 

“Downstairs—in a small room under here—a great 
deal stronger than this—cross-bars over the windows 
and all that.” ; 

“Looks out into the same yard ?” 

*Yes—do yon like the view ?” 

“Well, I’ve seen finer,” replied Alfred, laughing as 
he looked into the dirty yard, surrounded by a high 
wall, and saw the gleam of the sentry’s bayonet as 
he paced to and fro on his endless round. 

“Who is to be my Keeper ?” 

“T don’t know. There'll be two of them, off and 
on, I suppose.” 

“ Well, if you can manage to get assigned to that 
place, so that you can still let my old friend in to see 
me, once ina while, I'll give you that!” showing him 
twenty gold pieces. f 

“T can get the place easy enough, but I think the 
provost will be around, giving new orders. I don’t be- 
lieve I can get the man in there.” 

“Well, you get it. I'll take the risk of the rest. 
You're a clever fellow, and I don’t want a. new man 
over me.” 

The jailer smiled grimly. 

“You mean to say that I’m to have tliat gold if 
I’m one of your ‘turnkeys’ for the day or two that 
you're in there,’ whether I do you any favours or 
not.” 

“Yés, all other favours to be paid for.” 

“Tl get it. You'll see, sir.” 

“And now do you want to earn this other 
piece ?” 

“T do—if Ican honestly,” said the man, with a 
greedy look. 

“ As I said before, you may tell them every word 
I gay te you.” 

“Go on.” « 

“T want Louis Hartley, my sick friend, with me 
in my cell.” 

“ Wh-e-w !” 

“Tt isn’t a very small place, I suppose ?” 

“No, @ good-sized room, but——” 

“No ‘buts’ now. You cam do it. Louisis my 
dear friend, and wants to be with me to the last, if I 
am to suffer. Besides, I want to take care of him, and 
give him medicine, &c.” 

The man looked at the gold pieces eagerly, and 
perhaps made some mental calculation as to their 
value. 

“The provost marshal is your friend,” as you say, 
Alfred resumed, “and if he be a humane man, he 
won't refuse this. It’s only another bed in the room 
and we'll be all right. Perhapsit might even be done 
without his knowledge.” 

“No, it couldn't ; only I was thinking I might put 
him in there at night, if I couldn’t do more. No one 
would know that.” 

“Well, that would be something, and would be 
worth a reward, but you will try to arrange it as I 
wish ?” 

“T will, I will.” 

Poor Luke had nearly fainted at the sound of the 


be detected, and that some direful punishment would 
follow. His visions of wealth vanished, and despair 
nearly paralyzed his powers. But he was reassured 
by encouragirg voices, and succeeded in getting off 
the smuggled suit, and in resuming his own garments 
before Uoulanent Lee and his jailer had finished 
their conversation. 

When they came forward they found him stand- 
ing meekly at the door with his basket on his arm, 
waiting to be let out, the clothes having been 
secreted by several of the young officers. 

Disarmed of all suspicion, and eager only to earn 
the large reward which had been offered him, the 
keeper was about to depart, when Alfred said, sud- 


denly: 

_ dh, Luke, you must not go till I have made a 
memorandum of some more things I want you to buy 
He can stay five or ten minutes longer, can’t he ?” 

“Oh, yes, ten minutes; for I’m to be relieved in 
about a quarter of an hour, and I don’t want him to 
be here after the other man comes.” 

“ All right.” 

Alfred did want a number of articles purchased, but 
what he chiefly required of Luke did not go dowa 
upon any memorandum. 

“Do you think,” ho said, “that you could repeat 
this operation to-morrow, and bring me a suit for 
Mr. Hartley.” 

“No, sir. I dare not try that again; impossible, 
sir. I just escaped with my neck this time. They 
would hang me if they caught me at it. Besides, sir, 
it ain’t-neeessary, sir. If you get off, you must get off 
in the dark. You must come direet to my house. | 
have the clothes there ready for you, and I will show 





you the way out of the town.” 


turnkey’s voice, for he did not doubt that he would ° 
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“Perhaps you are right. It might be an unneces- 
gary risk. But how can I find your house ?” 

“ You must go down to the river—off this way.” 

“Yes.” 

“ When you come tothe river you must keep along 
a stream that way, until you come to a row of 
houses—six houses on the otLer side of the read.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Alfred, making a pencil memo- 
ranadum, 

“ Then go on @ little way farther, and you will see 
four little old wooden houses in a row.” 

“ Yes—four—wooden—houses ; go on.” 

“Ne, you don’t goon. Youstop there. The first 
of them houses is mine. There will be a light ip 
he room upstairs in the end towards you.” 

“ You'll know it by the light before get in 
sight of it almost, becanse you can see it ever so 
far off. I shall keep it burning every night till you 
come, or til——” 


“ Till they put out my light,” said Mr. Lee, gravely. 


“ Well, I understand it now, Luke. Take these, and 
come again to-morrow, if you gan. Probably I ghall 


be in another room, but this man will be there, and 
will let you in, I presume.” 
“Yes, sir. Thank you.” 


-———. 


CHAPTER XV. 


AtrreD had written to his brother immediately 
after receiving his letter and money, and he now 
wrote to him again, informing him of his perilous 
situation. 

“ You will probably see it.all in the newspapers,” 
he said. “Bus keep it from my dear mother and 
Laura, if possible; and, if I perish, let them think 
that I fellin battle. Let them net know my horrible 
fate. At all events, keep it from themuntil a]lis 
over, for I know that the anticipation of it would dill 
mother, or drive her mad. It is far easier to bear 
these horrors in the retrospeet than to look forward 
to them.” 

Early on the next morning Hess came in, with a 
newspaper in his hand, with so cheerful a coun- 
tenance that Alfred for a moment believed he 
was the bearer of good news. He was soon unde- 
ceived. 

“Gray is convicted,” he said, “and sentenced to 
be hanged to-morrow at noon.” 

Alfred’s heart palpitated for a moment, but he re- 
plied calmly, as he took the paper and examined the 
paragraph which conveyed the sad intelligence. 

“Itis as 1 expected.” 

He then read it aloud, with the following ad- 
denda: 

“ That threats of retaliation have been made, in 
case of the execution of Gray ; but. General H 
has determined that the sentence shall be carried 
into effect without reference to any such attempted 
intimidation.” 

“But I am to be one of your turnkeys,” the man 
resumed, betraying the real cause of his satisfaction ; 
“itis all arranged. I am to be relieved from duty 
here.” 

“ And how about Mr. Hartley ?” 

“T haven't asked yet. One thing at a time. You 
are to be removed after dinner, and before we 
change you I'll try the provost about that.” 

“ Very well.” 

The “ provost” proved lenient. There could be no 
harm in allowing this bed-ridden young man to re- 
main with his friend during the few brief days of 
existence which remained to him, and the favour was 
accorded. 

Whether this was due to the disinterested keeper's 
influenceyor froma real commiseration for young MF. 
Lee (whose conduct in his trying circumstances had 
attracted admiration even from his enemies) it is 
impossible to determine. 

Alfred's parting from his fellow prisoners was an 
afiecting scene by reason of the very effort visible 
on all faces to suppress emotion, and-to banish fore- 
boding looks. 

He distributed a considerable portion of his money 
among them, forcing it often into reluctant hands, 
for he knew that if he escaped he should have abun- 
dance, and if not they were must welcome to it. 

He was permitted to remove his store of wine, 
medicines, &c., and as to his suit of smuggled clothes 
that was already upon his person under his uni- 
form. The gold he and Louis’ had concealed about 
their persons, 

Leaving them now to the solitude of their new 
prison, a room about ten feet square, lighted by a 
single grated window, let us return briefly to the 
younger brothet, whose state of mind on receiving 
Alfred’s letter may easily be imagined. It reached 
him almost simultaneously with the same news in the 
public papers, and with the intelligence of Lieutenant 





Appalled by the magnitude and imminence of the 
danger, he knew not which way to turn for help. 
How could he ever return to his broken-hearted 
mother and sister if this fearful tragedy were con- 
summated!—he who had counselled and encou- 
raged his brother to enter the army, against their 
wishes, he feared, though no voice had ever been 
raised in protest. As to any hope of keeping the 
dreadful news from them he could not for a moment 
entertain it—nay, he did not doubt thag@hey already 
knew what the magnetic wires had giygn po wildly 
to the world. 

In despair of human help his prayers went up mo- 
mentarily to heaven that, in some way, its xesistless 
fiat might be interposed to stay this heayy weight of 
misery which impended over so many heaxts. 





CHAPTER ZVI. 


LamvTeNxant Ler, while tryi 
death, whieh he saw no probabil bing, still 
resolyed not to fold his hands in y and pas- 
sively wait the swift and terrible doom that was 
hastening upon him. 

It would be doing something 40 try to escape; it 
would fill up the dreadful interval between him.and 
the gallows with hope and effort,.and, if all schemes 
failed, as his reason told him thay probably would, 
the time for torturing anticipation of his fate would 
at least be shortened. ; 

On the day of his removal to as lower room he 


40 prepare for 
a 


held a leng consultation with Louis, who was hourly 
gaining strength, but who kept hig bed and simulated 
great weakness and exhaustion when either of the 
jailers was present. 

Hess, having received his reward, an@jhawing had 
some hints that his prisoner’s excheq by no 
means exhausted, had become very mild, gnd indeed 
almost obséquious in his demear Agwards him. 
Intoxicated with his success, athinst for more 
gold, he was partly thrown off his guard, and dis- 
armed both from extreme rigour and extreme vigi- 
lance. 

Late in the afternoon the lieutenant said to him: 

“ The night will be a hard one to get through with. 
I know I shall not sleep, and I want to have a late 
supper. You must get me a few bottles of the best 
whisky, for this wine that Luke brings is losing 
its effect on me. ‘Then let us have plenty of good 
oysters, bread and butter, cracknels, &c.” 

“Yeni” 

“Get enough of everything, and come arid take 
supper with us. Perhaps I can induce Lewy to sit 
up and eat a little of the soup. I may as well have 
some comfort for the short time I have left.” 
“Course you may. There’s no use in moping,” re- 
plied the man, reaching out his han¢ for the money, 
which was to pay four times over for all that was 
ordered. “I'll see that it’s all right.” 

“Mind now—I want some of the oysters stewed, 
some fried, some raw; and don’t forget to, have a 
few pickles, or olives, if you can, and some good 
celery.” 

“Twill. I'll get them all.” 

As Hess went out, Alfred called him back, and 
said, very eagerly : 

“ Do not forget the celery, and see that the stalks 
are white, long and tender. Just break one or two 
of the stems, and see if they are tender.” 

“T will. It shall be all right.” 

The man went off with the impression that Mr. 
Lee was a gourmand, and that his whole heart was 
set on his supper. 

An hour later he returned with part of the things 
which had been ordered, and inquired at what hour 
the lieutenant would like his supper. 

“At half-past ten, if you don’t mind. I mean 
to sit up as late as twelve, or later—it will 
shorten the night so. Let us see if there’s plenty of 
cigars. Oh, yes.” 

The supper was served at the appointed time. 
There was a large supply for three men, and one 
of them an invalid; and, as Alfred and his very 
willing jailer were about to sit down to it, the other 
said: 3 

“That poor fellow out in the yard might as well 
come in and help us. We've plenty Lere.” 

“ Who do you mean? Hart?” 

“ Yes ; the sentinel there.” 

“He dare not leave his post; but he’d be glad 
enough to get a dram, I'll be bound.” 

“Well, call himin. It won’t take him three minutes 
to swallow a few oysters and take a drink too.” 

Hart came in, with a look half surly and half 
sheepish ; but, after catching the odour of the savoury 
viands, and swallowing a glass of such whisky as 
had never before passed his lips, his countenance re- 
laxed wonderfully, and he did not seem’so much 





Gray’s conviction and sentence. 
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Having paced his rounds in that dull old yard half 
of every night, for several months, without an alarm 
of any kind, he did not think that a quarter of an 
hour’s absence was likely to do ary harm, especially 
as he could peep out of the window every other 
minute if he chose. 

He ate voraciously. Hess was not much behind 
him in that respect, and the bottle circulated freely 
between all three—Alired drinking some, but seem- 
ing to drink a great deal more than he really did. 

The table wagin the centre of the small room, and, 
when they were,geated around it, there was not much: 
unoccupied gpage am the gell, if such it might be 
called. 

The jajle mearest the door, which he had 
locked abe ate, Alfred was opposite to him, 
and almost within ngach of the bed on which Louis 
lay, taking.no jp the conversation, except by re- 
plying, occasionally, ina fait voice, to some remark 
addressed to him. 

The bed wes near and almost against the one 
grated window. . 

“Now, Lewy, do.gou not think you had better. sit 
up, and tey,a litt od cheer with us?” said Alfred. 

Lewy thongh: ad better-not. © 

“TH bring youadittle of this delicious soup. Per- 
haps you can pa on that.” : 

“py try.” 

“Is he going to ¢he hospital, or back fo the 

, , Miter” asked Hart, nodding to- 
be’ ays - ‘i 

“Dut, tut, ! Don't speak.about that at such a 
time , i ad d ee It isn’t a pleasant 
su r 

“Of course not. I Ytthink. Ibeghis pardon.” 

“All vight,”” said Mr. Pig i peehie 1ere has 
been wexy, very considerate and attentive, and ho’ll 
see, when I’m gone, that I haven't forgotten him.” 

Alfred looked the picture of good-nature and 
jollity now, and a man, whe was not very sober him- 
self, would readily have believed him not to be so. 

The guards exchanged glances—the one looking 
pleased, and the other a little cross. 

“You see, I’ve plenty of the yellow-boys left,” 
continued Mr. Lee, suiting his language to his com- 
pany, “and I’ve no way to send’em home, if I wanted 
to. Another thing is, I don’t wish to doso. Why? 
Youaskwhy? Because there's plentythere. Don't 
you see ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“My friends would rather I’d make myself com- 
fortable here, and reward a couple of good fellows, 
like you, who have stuck to me to the last, when 
they couldn’t doit. They'd rather than not, don’t 
you see?” 

“ Certainly,” they replied. 

“And they're rich, of course, else they could not 
send me so much.” 

They saw that, too. 

“So, after filling his pockets pretty well,” nodding 
towards Mr. Hartley, “I shall have as many as four 
or five similar pieces for you, and for Mr. Shaw, the 
other keeper, previded——” 

“Provided what ?” asked Hart, very quickly. 

“ Provided, that I have everything 1 want up to 
the last, and all that.” 

“Oh! we'll see to that,” said Hart, looking greatly 
pleased. 

The covetous Hess, though also delighted, scowled 
at his companion and was dissatisfied that he should 
come in for a share of what he had done nothing to 
earn. 

But the seeming confusion of ideas in the pri- 
soner’s mind, which his speech indicated, confirmed 
the impression that he was under the influence of 
the liquor which he had drunk. 

“T will tell you what,” continued Alfred, after they 
had eaten and drunk awhile longer, “I believe this 
whisky is a little too strong for my head, and I think 
I'll go to bed, if you'll excuse me. You can eat, 
drink, and smoke as long as you please.” 

They rose to go, of course, Hess saying he’d have 
the table cleared early in the morning. 

“Here’s something for you to drink my health 
with,” handing a piece of gold to each, “and per- 
haps the day after to-morrow morning I may as well 
divide what’s left—that is, if the news comes, you 
know.” 

“ About Gray—oh, yes.” 

“Because then my time will be short. But pro- 
bably I shan’t want much supper to-morrow night— 
I shall have something else to thiuk of. But we'll 
see, and let you know.” 

“ All right.” 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Tue plot which Mr. Lee and his friend Mr. Hartley 
had in view was one of too unpromising a character 





pressed for time as had been expected. 


to be attempted, except in the last extremity. 
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That extremity had not arrived. Mr. Gray might 
not be put to death. His punishment might be re- 
mitted or commuted, and then Alfred would be 


restored to his former position as an ordinary | 


prisoner of war. 

But they were not left long in uncertainty on this 
vital point, for the following day news was received 
by the authorities that the sentence against their 
young lieutenant had been promptly carried into 
effect, and the provost-marshal was directed to com- 


municate the intelligence to the prisoner Lee, and to | 


bid him prepare for death on the ensuing day at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Although these tidings had been hourly expected, 
they were startling, aye, almost stunning, to both the 
young men, and all Alfred’s dim hopes of escape 
seemed suddenly to vanish from his mind. They 
would not bear the light of calm, sober reflection. 

Yet Louis insisted that they should not abandon all 
hope, but that they should proceed with the plot, the 
preliminary scene in which had already been, en- 
acted, although they had little faith in its successful 
issue. Perhaps ghey might gather courage as they 


went on, andsonie unforeseen event might occur to | 








brighten the prospect which now seemed s0 shadowy 


and remote. 

Luke came with his inevitable basket about half- 
past nine o'clock, and was readily admitted, even 
without the usual inspection of h%s load, about which, 
however, there was nothing contraband. 

“Bad news this morning, Luke,” said the jailer, 
with a half smile. 

“Yes; I heard it outside, Mr. Hess. 
I am going to see the young man.” 

Luke went in, and as soon as the key was turned 
upon him he dropped the basket, and with trembling 
hands raised, he said : 

“ He’s all ready, Mr. Lee, at my house; he’s been 
waiting there all night, and thought he would have 
to wait a day or two yet; but he is all ready.” 

“What kind of a man is he? and what’s his 
name ?” 

“His real name is Allen, sir; but he is the Rev. 
Mr. Brown now.” 

“Well, is he up to a trick?” 

Mr. Lee had a faculty of suiting his language to 
his company. 

“Yes, sir. He is a sharp man. I knew him ten 
years ago, sir. Used to be a lawyer, and would have 
been a great man, only he drinks, sir.” 

“ Drinks ?” 

“ Yes, but he is as sober as a judge now, and will 
be till this isover. He was a flourishing man when 
he first began, int he doesn't practise now, only 


It’s awful. 
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[LUKE AND HIS SPIRITUAL ADVISER. } 


he told me he’d help you, sir, more for your own 
sake than for the money. He did, sir, and I almost 
believe him.” | 

“How much did you promise him ?” 

“Five hundred pounds if you got off; and one | 
hundredany way. And hesaysif he gets the larger 
sum, he is going to leave off drinking, and go into 
business again.” 

“ Allright. And, now, what have you brought ?” 

“T brought this black soft hat, exactly like his; 
and these shoes, the same as his too; ard these 
black kid gloves. He says they came out of the 
same box as his.” 

These last-named articles were produced, not from 
the basket, but from Luke’s pockets, where they had 
been crumpled and compressed into small dimen- 
sions, 

“ All right.” 

“And two white cravats, sir, to make your neck 
big and stout, like his, he says.” 

“Oh, yes. How soon will he be here?” 

“ As soon as I go after him. He is waiting.” 

Louis had listened with intense interest to this 
dialogue, sitting on the edge of the bed, and ready 
to retreat under the cover at the first sound of the 
turnkey’s approach. 

He and Alfred now consulted together with pale 
lips and anxious-looking faces, after which Mr. Lee 
said: 

“He'd better come about half-past four this after- 
noon, Luke. Hess will be relieved now inan hour 
or se—that is, at eleven o’clock. He will be on duty 
again from two till five, and then from eight till 
eleven. They change every three hours.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ About half-past four, Luke. That will suit our 
plans, you see. It will be dark, or at least dusk, soon 
after eight.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

What the plans here hinted at were may not yet 
be fully disclosed; but that they did not involve 
leaving the “Rev. Mr. Brown” in prison, in lieu of 
the doomed man, need hardly be said. 

“ But I forgot, Luke, to ask you about his hair and 
beard. Did you see to all that, as I told you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, of course. He had a beard all over 
his face; looked dreadful rough always. He’s had 
it taken off, sir, everywhere except on the sides, just 
like yours, as near as I could tell him, and trimmed.” 

“Yes; and the colour ?” 

“Little darker than yours—not much.” 

“ How about his hair?” 

“ Nearly black, sir; but cut close; and the soft hat 
covers it.” 





me V ” 
ery good. 

“ There will be no apparent difference in the colour 
in the twilight,” said Leuis. 

“Probably not. You will come with him, Luke?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Be here at precisely half-past four. Remem- 

ber!” 
“Tll remember. No danger about Luke forget- 
ting.” 2 
When he was let out he said to Hess, with some 
show of triumph: 

“ Told you so, sir. 
this afternoon.” 
“He is, eh? 

to me, Luke.” 

“Mr. Brown. He is staying here, and I’m to get 
him, if I can, because he’s a very good man, and the 
lieutenant wants someone that can stay three or 
four hours with him.” 

“ Very well—very well. Goalong. He can stay 
all night with him if he wants to, of course. They 
often do that. But he'll be safely locked up while 
he’sin there. I can tell him that.” 

Lieutenant Lee and his friend Leuis passed the 
interval of suspense in a great state of excitement, 
and in carefully reviewing their plans, to see if any- 
thing had been overlooked. They could think of 
nothing, yet their hopes did not rise much above 
zero, and, as the hour of three approached, their 
nervous anxicty became intense. 

“ Luke and his “spiritual adviser” were punctual 
to their hour, the latter walking beside Luke with 
slow and measured steps, downcast eyes, and with 
a Bible and hymn-book under his left arm. 

“The time is short, as you say, brother Luke,” he 
said, solemnly, as he came within hearing of the 
guard; “but, perhaps, not too short for the work of 
grace in the heart.” 

The door was unlocked, without any question, and 
the clergyman said, before passing in: 

“T shail probably want to pass the remainder of the 
afternoon with the unfortunate young man inside. 
Will there be any objection to this?” 

“No, sir.” f 

“And we do not want to be disturbed by other 
visitors.” 

“ You shall not be.” 

“And we would like to have Luke with us—at 
least, part of the time.” 

“Just as you like.” 

The party passed in, and half an hour later—about 
the time of changing guard—tke two men outside 


He's going to have a minister 


Well, I don’t care. It’s all the same 





heard Luke’s voice raised very high, singing. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 

A Christmas Story. 
—_——_@—_—_—_——_ 
CHAPTER III. 


T went out that evening, and sought out John 


Marvin; just the man I needed, bright, bold, re- 
liable, and handsomer, I have no doubt, than any 
other valet to be found. I gave him my fullest 
confidence, and he entered into my plans with 
a keen zest which augured well for the value of his 
assistance. I told him my ideas of Mademoiselle 
Rona’s taste, and bade him prepare himself accordingly. 
He was to make his appearance on the following day, 
with a portmanteau marked with my name, as though 
just arrived from a journey, and inquire if his master 
had come. 

faving made this arrangement with him, I left 
and retraced my steps. I had found John ata crowded 
lodging-house in the business portion of the place, and 
had to make my way through the town. It was a 
charming night; and, not wishing to be recognized 
by any of my old acquaintances, I pulled down the 
cap over my forehead, and turned up the collar of my 
light travelling-cape, and decided to walk, instead 
of taking a coach, as had been my first intention. 

The cool, clear air, the elasticity of my spirits, 
which had suffered of late so much from depression, 
«nd a hopeful confidence in the brilliant success of 
my present undertaking, made me walk as lightly as 
if | were treading on down, enjoying keenly every 
step of the way. I looked around, too, scanning 
every face I met, and following the careless remarks 
of the pedestrians with an interest quite new to me. 
But, as I neared the aristocratic quarter, my steps 
insensibly slackened, and my thoughts went off into 
« day-dream, wherein floated somewhat bewilderedly 
the faces, now of the beautiful Mrs. Thorpe and the 
wild, restless Rona, and again the fine, handsome 
features of Mr. Thorpe and his sister. 

I do not think I should have noticed a figure, 
leaning in the shadow of an iron gateway, the rear 
entrance to a tall stone heuse, but that, just before 
I reached the spot, it darted forth and seized upon a 
cloaked and hooded figure. The low imprecation 
rather than cry of alarm which came from the latter 
brought my heart into my mouth. I shrank, 
an into the shadow, and held my breath, to 
isten. 

“The ‘evil one himself warned me you were 
here!” said Rona Zagonini’s passionate voice. “I 
felt it in my bones. You promised to be off.” 

I could not catch the answer, for a baker’s boy 
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(aR. HOLLISTON WITNESSES A STRANGE MEETING. | 


| With a basket of cake for some late lunch came tramp- 
| ing along, whistling at the top of his voice. I could 

have boxed his ears with a good will. 
echo of his steps died away I moved a little nearer 


voice: 


swear I won't be trifled with.” 

She seemed expostulating or coaxing, talking so 
| rapidly I could not comprehend any of it, but he 
answered : 

“Tt’s no use. Youcan’t deceive me. It’s little you 
care what becomes of me. There’s some new friend, 
now-a-days. I'll venture to swear there is. I sawa 
fine gentleman coming out of the door to-day. If it’s 
he, and you’re thinking of trying t’other one’s game, 
I'll just stop it now.” 

The voice had unconsciously risen with anger. 

“ Don’t be a simpleton!” answered Rona, with such 
deadly sarcasm as only she could infuse into her tone. 
“You know yourself why it wouldn’t be good policy 
for me to travel that way. I'll stay asI am, until 
my plan is ripe.” 

I lost his reply in another foot-passer’s echoing 
steps, and then came two yonng men with ladies. 
I took advantage, however, of the diversion of at- 
tention, and slipped along, stowing myself into the 
shadow of aniche built in the wall for some tall, 
grim statne, which I remembered noticing that 
morning as I passed along. 

“T tell you I must know to-night. There'll be 
confusion enough if I meet that Dexter again,” 
growled the man. ‘ 

She was standing with drooping head, deep in 
thought, but she spoke at length, slowly and deci- 


sively : 
“Well I'll try and manage it this‘ time. I'll look 


out for you at two. Remember, it’s the third 
from the corner—the old signal. Don’t stop any 
longer ; there’s a policeman coming round this beat. 
Good night.” 

She hurried on as she said this, and I remained for 
amomentin aquandary. Which one ought I to follow, 
since it was impossible for me to look after both? 
Besides, how was I positive I was not interfering with 
the woman’s own private affairs, if I ventured to ar- 
rest the man? I slipped out from my retreat as 
soon as he walked down a cross street, and, quick- 
ening my pace, arrived at the brilliantly lighted 
entrance of the Thorpe mansion in time to see the 
figure of Rona Zagonini disappearing through the 
rear entrance. 

To make assurance doubly sure I hurried upstairs 
into the upper hall, and stood there admiring a fine 








When the | 
and caught this broken sentence ina deep masculine | 


“It is not enough—worse than none at all. I | 

















| landscape, until T saw her, with her shawl on her 
| arm, cross the corridor and enter Mrs. Thorpe’s room. 
| scarcely waited to arrange my toilet } roperly, in 
my haste to reach the drawing-reom to discover if 
Mrs. Thorpe were there. 

Her graceful figure was the first Isaw wlien Tun- 
closed the drawing-room door. She was standing 
near the centre table, holding a bracelet in her hand 
| and looking up into her husband's face with cyes full 
| of love. 

I guessed that another had been bought to supply 
| the place of the stolen trinket. 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe had net struck me before 
}as so manly and noble-looking; but now, as he 
| stood there looking down upon her with such a min- 
| gling of benignant guardianship and tender devo- 

tion, I was deeply impressed, and could only com- 
| pare him to some grand, heroic kuight with stainless 
|! escutcheon and unbroken lance. 

Not liking to break in upon such a ‘tender scene, 
| I retreated a step; but, from a hanging curtain 
| dropping its glossy folds before an alcove, flitted 
forth a slender figure, and held up a beckoning finger. 
It was Miss Evelyn, looking more than ever like a 
fairy, in a dress of gossamer blue, with a wreath of 
forget-me-nots im her curls. 

“Tsn’t it pretty ?” asked she, in a whisper, an arch 
smile dimpling her face. “I’ve been watching them 
in delight. It is so rare now-a-days to see a genuine 
pair of married lovers.” 

“ And such a pair as that!” added I, in enthusiasm. 
| “I do not think, if you searched the world over, you 
| would find another pair so highly endowed with 
grace and beauty.” 
| “T am glad you admire them so much. Tt will not 
| seem si!ly to you that [am so proud of them. We 
| will leave them to each other a little longer, and you 
shall tell me what I can do to entertain you. Are 
you fond of music? I can play pretty well, and sing 
a little, if you would like it. My brother put off 
some visitors, thinking it would be more homelike for 
you, I suppose. Shall we go to the piano?” 

“Nothing could be more charming,” answered I; 
“but I hope Mr. Thorpe will not allow my presence 
in the family to interrupt any of its accustomed plea- 
sures. Perhaps you are cruelly disappointed to-night 
by the absence of someone who forms all your plea- 
sure, as with those yonder.” 

And while I looked rather mischievously into her 
face I pointed towards the couple, who, at the other 
end of the long room, were still conversing in low 
and eager tones. 

While she scated herself at the piano she tossed 
her head scornfully. 
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vy, sir, not atall. Oa the costrary, I am quite 

ful for a quict erening, and for your company 

like wise. You déeé they forget me, those loving 
ple over p ved when we have no guests present ; 

1 I am rather lonely even when most tired of 

mpany. Now the music, and after I have 

i the first strain I shall know if you will join me 

n the song.” 

She played, with taste and skill, and showed her 

riect mastery af the instrument. As she began 

he song she nodded for my accompaniment, and I 
vas never more for a gift than for my 
niusical ability at that moment. 

Mr. and Mrs. @iléxpe joined us at the second 
tanza, and for the gest of the evening we hada 

little concert of our'ovwn. - 

“This is delighdful!” exclaimed Miss ' rpe, 
when she Spe oe mee wy Oh, Wi let bo 

be engaged for agit et in the 

an have aational entertainment of our own. ie 

“I have noobjeation, pet,I ameure. But I.should 

o afraid Mr. Holliston = find it dull. Everybody 
is notsuch amemthusiast as you over music.” 

She glancediimto my face with such eyes. 

“Oh, hat namjeped it quiteas well asI. Can’t you 

vead it om tiie figoe:? Imogene, | dear, this is a-nnique 
elebrationaf 
I followed hex into Mrs. Thorpe's fave, and 
aw the bright, auiile whichwesponded. I was 
reminded, too, of Armand’s asserfion that thedady 
nover wore amy dress but there was scarlet.or crim- 
son about it, for my eye wascaught by the trailing 

end of a blood-wed Indian searf thrown around her 
slioulders ; and idllowing up ‘the inquiry I diseovered 
that the flounces of the gray tissue had little knots 

f scarlet ribbon fluttering from its fleecy folis, and 
a vivid cluster of geranium blossoms of the same 
brilliant hue shone out in bold relief from the black- 
ness of the hatr. 

Some new idea seemed suggested to Mr. Thorpe 
1y Evelyn's words. I saw his face brighten, and 
aught the bedkoning gesture by which he called his 

sister into the hall. 

I was left thus for a few moments alone with Mrs. 

Thorpe. I was looking over the overflowing music 
ick, and in no way demanded her attention. She 
tood there with half-averted head, the eyes dreamy, 

mouth parted carelessly, evidently in a listless 

0d of happy content. One polished hand, fair and 

symmetrical enough for a piece of statuary, rested 
ou the dark wood of the piano. 

Suddenly a petal from the blessom in her hair 
fluttered down, and dropped upon the beautiful hand. 
Light as was the touch she felt it, for she turned her 
head quickly, and looked down at it. Ishall never 
forget the look of horror, terror, frightful anguish, 
that came over her face as she looked upon that fleck 
of glessy scarlet, and hastily shook it from her hand. 
It fluttered on, and rested on the ivory keys. 

“ It is only a petal from the flowers in your hair,” 

I hastened to say. “ What a lovely colour it is.” 

Her hand shook, and only by a masterly effort 

did she regain her composure. But I saw that even 

yet she could not look calmly at the innocent petal. 

“I do not like scarlet,” she answered, presently, 

as if aware that a reply might be expected. 

“It is very brilliant, and exceedingly becoming to 


Because 


" “ Periaps that is why I detest it so. 
they are always giving it to me, and say it is my 


olour. I like blue, pink, and white; but it seems 
my fate to be always adorned with this odious hue.” 
As she spoke she reached up her hand, drew 
ut the flower, flung it upon the carpet, and dropped 
he mantle from her shoulders, shivering. 
“ That is right,” said I. “If I disliked the colour 
I would rebel, especially since I am confident there 
eed be no arbitrary rule. There are other colours 
st as becoming, I am sure.’ 

And as I said this I went to the vase on the marble 
slab beyond, and drew forth a spray of snowy roses 
which had come, I guessed, from the very bush in 
the garden which had awakened the anger of Rona 
Zagonini. 

| held them towards her hair with a smile, and, 

nding the stately head, she allowed me to slip the 
stem amidst the luxuriant coils. And yet it seemed 
to me, while she allowed it, she glanced around de- 
precatingly. 

Onachair near the alcove hung a purple scarf 

hich I thought had been left there by Evelyn. I 

k it up with another bow and questioning smile, 
and folded it across her shoulders. 

“See, now you are just as unrivalled as in other 
colours,” said I. 

Her smile was a little nervous and constrained, but 
she used a playful tone as she returned: 

“‘ What, do you give me purple ?” 

“ A queen could not become it better. And you, 
who truly hold a royal sceptre, must not fear to use 
it,” answered I. 





She gave me a swift, searching look. But at that 
moment her husband and his sister returned, both 
smiling and gay. 

Evelyn was quick to notice the change of colours. 

“What! gone over to the white rose, Imogene? 
That is pleasant. I had half suspected there was 
some tyrannical law which enforced the sanguinary 
hue. I shall never dare assume a mantle that has 
— such an imperial sweep as that. I should feel 

ea pigmy on a giant’ s throne. I donate the purple 
to you, my queen.” 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe bent over her, and whispered 
some tender word which brought the discardedcolour 
in rich bloom upon her cheeks. 

Evelyn went to the piano, and played « trium- 

march. Scarcely was it concluded ere we 
heard the tinkle of a bell. 

“Why shouldn't we have a fairy feast in honour 
of our queen’s birthnight ?” said Mr. Thozpe, gaily, 
offering his arm to his wife. 

Miss Evelyn steod up and looked atme ae. 
sively that 1 was at her side in a moment, 


“| her the like courtesy. 


As we crossed the threshold of a small room which 
lookad as if all the flowers in the bourheod had 
beerrsuddenly emptied into it, amusical-box eteuck up 
its tinklimg welcome. A table was set in the eentre 
of the room, and covered with every imaginable de- 
licacy. sneer’ R = tray, at a plate encircled by a 
blooming wreath, was heaped a glittexing arvay .of 


Mr. Thorpe seated his wife there with atenfer 
loyalty jof respect which the proudest queenmight 
have envied. 

She looked up into hisface with eyes glistening 
with.sudden tears, and I sew how her lip trembled. 

“J do mot deserve all your goodness, Wi 

I did-net catch his answer, for I was placing-a chair 
for the langhing Evelyn. % 

The little surprise had its exhilarating effect. 
We were all ee thoroughly charmed with 
each other,.and the little I was 
conscious that I was outdoimg myself in my gay 
sallies, and now and then yielded toa sort of ego- 
tistical congratulation that at last I had found a 
congenial atmosphere. Nor were the others less en- 
livened. 

In the midst of it the door opened and in walked 
that provoking Rona Zagonini. She carried a bou- 
quet in her hand, and somehow I felt an instanta- 
neous conviction that she had been peeping through 
the doors or window, and discovered the change of 
colours. 

But she had only the most respectful expression 
on her face, as she extended the bouquet, and laid it 
im the lap of her unresisting mistress. 

“When the others bring their gifts, dear madam, 
allow poor Rona also to offer hers,” said she, and 
immediately disappeared. 

The flowers were magnificent, but there was not 
a pure white blossom among them—only pale leaves 
that were mottled with crimson were allowed. The 
rest were glowing scarlet, velvety crimson, and great 
sprays of gleaming fuchsias. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s fingers just- touched them, but did 
not close upon the stems. Her eyes were hidden by 
the long, fringed eyelids. She was silent for a few 
moments, while the rest of us sat discomposed and 
annoyed. 

“ So,” said she, turning to me with a smile which 
was not so natural as she must have intended, “ you 
see I have not discarded scarlet, after all.” 

“ But it is easily done even now. With your per- 
mission,” said I, promptly—and taking the bouquet I 
tossed it to the side-table. 

A narrow slip of paper fell out and dropped upon 
the floor. I think no one else noticed it. I threw 
my handkerchief over it, and allowed it to remain. 

Mr. Thorpe, with a look of annoyance, bent over 
a plate of ice cream, assidueusly helping his sister ; 
but in a momént or two he looked up with a smile, 
and, lifting the wreath from the plate, crowned his 
wife with it, and said : 

“Tf you have flowers to- night, my Imogene, let 
them come from your husband's hands. Mr. Hollis- 
ton was quite right to relieve you of that bouquet. 
I wish we were able to convince you that everything 
this Rona does is out of taste.” 

“She means well—poor Rona!” faltered Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

“T wish I could think so!” returned he, dryly. 

Evelyn essayed a sportive sally, but it was use- 
less. 

The nectar of our fairy feast had been turned to gall, 
and, after all, Rona Zagonini had triumphed. I 
began to have a personal antagonism to her, and re- 
newed my resolve to ferret out her guilty secret. 

I had obtained the slip of paper, andonly refrained 
from reading it because it belonged to Mrs. Thorpe, 
not from any hesitation about securing Rona’s private 
communication. 


I found means to hand it to her after we returned 
to the drawing-room, with the low explanation : 

“It was in the bouquet. Some message of good 
wishes, probably.” 

She took it, crushed it in her hand, and looked 
towards her husband with a singular expression 
of startled apprehension, which was gone, however, 
“> as — as I could notice it. 

“Poor Rona!” repeated she, deprecatingly. “I 
admit she has edd ways; but I know she elieeend 
faithful, for all her fierceness. My husband thinks I 
humour her too much, that she has.obtained too much 
authority; and # may be that he is right. But I 
cannot think of sending her a’ ; for, besides the 
impossibility of finding another gul to be of equal 
whe to me, I know it would neawly be the death 
of her 

Pay amose as she spoke the last«word, and while 

Mr. Dhompe was helpiag his sister with a splendidly 

pe, wheeling it forth from.itsniche 

beliiné dhe she went to the centre of the room 
underithe. , and, leaning there, unrolled the 
slip of paper. I repented of my chivalry. I vainly 
— 2 Pay lost opportunity of reading what 
written there, when I saw that beautiful face 

Blanch to toa Soe whiteness, the eyes clouding over 
ee ge film of anguish, the lips parting away 
Aa, ge per and a wild gasp for breath 

some suffocating grip upon the strug- 


euhenn 
Imadea sudden movement towards her, thinking 
| she woul fall ; but before I reached her shp rallied, 
and turned her face away from my observation. Only 
eae | she was selecting views from the 
—— smilingly calling my attention to 
her favourites. But her face had still a nervous 
look, and the pallid cheeks were flushed witha fever 


tint. 

r “Why, Imogene,” said Mr. Thorpe, “ you are out- 

ne _panepane in brilliancy of colour to-night. Your 
are certainly putting on the discarded scarlet 

with a deepened tint.” 

“That is Rona’s theory,” answered Mrs. Thorpe. 
“But my head aches, and it is not pleasant to be so 
warm.’ 

He took her hand quickly, with that ready alarm 
which over-fond hearts always feel at the slightest 
threatening ill. 

“ Are you feverish? No, your hand is as cold as ice. 
But you must go to rest at once. In fact, I am not 
sure but we should all retire.” 

A look of instantaneous relief crossed her face, and 
at the same time flashed into my mind the words I 
had heard Rona address to a stranger in the street. 

“At two. Remember, the third from the corner, 
and the old signal.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was already past 
twelve. Theimpromptu banquet had kept the whole 
household awake. 

Was that note a command, request, entreaty, for 
the mistress of the house toset the example by retiring 
that the appointed meeting might take place unob- 
served ? 

Or was the meeting but the prelude, the prepara- 
tion for another robbery to be _perpetrated, while all 
were in their first sound sleep ? 

The idea buzzed and rang in my brain, thrusting 
out all other thoughts. I rose at once, and said, 
sportively : 

“T was just wondering, if these were the hours of 
a quiet family circle, what time in the morning saw 
your visiting evenings close? I shall call myself 
quite dissipated if I average the midnight hour 
through the week.” 

The “ good-nights” were speedily exchanged, and 
in a few moments I heard: the sound of closing shut- 
ters and bolted doors. 

Mrs. Thorpe herself sent a message down to the 
housekeeper that there should be no disturbance in 
the servants’ hall, but all retire to their rooms as 
goon as ese ‘because she was troubled with a 
nerveus headache. 

I moved about my room quietly, but had no 
thought of retiring. I exchanged my coat for a 
warm dressing-gown, turned off the gas, and sat 
down to the window, all alive with excitement and 
expeetation. 

I should have been very_glad of a cigar, but I 
knew the subtle odour would betray my wakefulness. 
Would it not be wonderful if I had chanced upon the 
very clue needed, on this first night of my entrance 
into the family ? 

I must confess that I had some grave apprehen- 
sions that the programme I had arranged might not 
proveso smooth in the execution. The arrest of Rona 
Zagonini would require delicate management, even if 
her guilt were proved ; that was very evident. 

I reviewed the circumstances which had come to 
my knowledge, and, I confess, was more and more 
puzzled. 





I kept repeating over'to myself, “At two. Re- 
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»omber, the third from the corner, and the old 


Oh, or & key to the enigma! The third street 
or house ? and the corner of wiat? Never mind. I 
will be ready. to follow when the girl leaves the 
house to keep the appointment.” 

[had a large cape and slouched cap lying on the 
chair beside me. I. put a tiny pistel, good for six 
shots in as rapid. succession as I pleased, into my 
pocket. The moment I felt assured everyone in the 
house had retired I threw the cloak across my arm, 
took a cigar in my hand to acceunt for my being 
abroad from.my chamber, if ill luck sent. anyone 
upon my track, and in my velvet slippers crept 
noiselessly down the staircase. How I thanked Miss 
Thorpe for teaching me how to unfasten the French 
window in the pretty morning parlour. I took time, 
and was as careful as a housebreaker, and in a few 
moments, With a leaping pulse, found myself in the 
arbour. 

It was a Clear, starlight night; without the sickly 
flicker from the lamp-post at the gateway, I could 
see the house plainly, and command all but the front 
entrance. I felt confident that when Rona Zagonini 
ame forth to meet the appointment I should 
- know it. ° 

It was more tedions waiting than I imagined. The 
dead silence and the stirless blank were intensely 
soporifie. I found my lids drooping and my head 
nodding, time after time, although I knew! had only 
waited there‘about'an hour. But the clock from the 
peighbouriag church tower, pealing out the hour of 
two, roused me‘from my stupor, as by an electric 
shock. I started up and looked eagerly towards the 
house. A sudden flash from one of the windows 
quickened mry attention. Once, twice, three times 
the window kindled into brightness, and faded back 
into darkness. One, two, three! Yos, it was 
‘he third window, and that corner of the house faced 
he west. Behind the arbour was'a trellis; with a 

rtain of matted vine. I darted behind it, for I was 
struck with @ sudden consternation. What if the 

rbour itself was the rendezvous, and they found me 
there ? 

I was in none too good season, for straightway 
through the small iron gate, which must have been 
purposely unbolted for him, cams a creeping figure. 
\s near a8 I could judge, it was the same man I had 
seen in the’street. He came along boldly, although 
keeping within the shadow of the house, and walked 
swiftly towards the rear door, which presently 

ee neiselessly for two other figures. ll 
liree came silently towards the arbour, and I had 
zood reason to congratulate myself that they found it 
vacant. 

One, the slenderest and tallest, dropped down upon 
the seat, the quick, gasping breath betraying deep 

xcitement. ‘The others stood before her, waiting, 
-vidently, for her to speak. 

“Gaspard,” whispered the low, husky voice, “it 
sceoms to me that you are determined to ruin me. 
Do you net know that you will only insure your 
wn destruction? How dared you insist upon my 

ming here at this hour of the night, when the least 
accident may so entangle me in the fatal meshes 
that I shall mot only be wretched for life, but I shall 
be deprived from lending yeu the helping hand you 
need? You promised to go away with the plunder 
you have already wrung from me. Why do you 

uger here?” 

“It was not enough. It took half of it to hush 
up oné who was on my track. Confound it, it’s my 

ad luck. If I could have got away, I should. 
But I had te skulk like a dog out of sight of the 
police,” answered the man, in the same low, cautious. 
tone. 

“You have been doing some other evil deed,” 
sighed his accuser. “ Gaspard, Gaspard, will nothing 
teach you prudence ?” 

“It’s mighty easy for some folks to preach, now 
they are set up in grand places, and made a doll of. 
Che time was, madam, you were not so ready to dis- 
‘ourage me from bad werk. Who's got the most 
venefit out of that, I wender?” 

There was silence, only for a stifled sigh, a 
—- contrelled breath ; then the same voice con- 
Unued; 

“I’m no more anxious than you to be risking my 
neck here. These watchmen are some of them very 
carious, and any minute they may be here. Let's 
settle the business now. I can’t get off without 
nore money, and the more I have the farther off 1 
shall go, and the longer Ishall stay. That's a com- 
iort for yeu.” 

_ But you are never satisfied. Sometimes I think 
‘tis best to dare everything, and refuse to give. you 
another shilling.” 

“Only try it!” sneered he. 

“Oh, misery, misery, this is cruel, pitiless! Have 
you no heart in you? Itis your own feult, if you 
sre In trouble again. Have I not raised you out of 





the mire a dozen times? There is a limit to my 
power, to my resources. Upon my word, I fear to 
venture any farther. Oh, think what terrible ruin 
for me if all this be discovered. Would that I had 
died that night I saw you first!” 

“But it-was not you who. died. So. you atill re- 
member that night?” 

“Be still!” commanded she, fiercely, stamping her 
foot. 

“Tam willing, if I have the help I ask.” 

“You must. give it. What use to argue or coax? 
I told you he was like iron,” said the other, who had 
hitherto been silent. 

There was a long, shivering sigh, and the tall 
figure rose slowly, like one palsied. 

“You shall have all my jewels.” 

“T don’t want them. I couldn’t do anything with 
the bracelet. They are very sharp, these pawn- 
brokers and jewellers. It must be hard cash, 
and come to hand pretty soon, or there'll be mochance 
for me; and.if I am taken, where’ll you come to?” 

“J will see what can be done. But don’t come 
here again; the risk is too terrible. I will send. 
She knows, dees she not, where to carry it?” 

The third figure nodded his head. 

“Go, then. To-morrow night she shall bring you 
the most Ican get. EBecareful: Oh! try amd havea 
little understanding of the dangers yeu run. Ge to 
an entirely new country, be honest, sober, discreet, 
and all will be well.” 

As the sentences. proceeded the tone deepened in 
earnestness, thrilled with a wild imploring that made 
my heart beat wildly with indignant sympathy. 

A sort of guttural sound was the sole response. 
The two figures glided silently towards the house, 
and vanished. 

The man remained leaning against the arbour, 
so near to me that had I stretched out my hand I 
could have seized his throat, and the temptation was 
strong upon me to do so. 

But what charge cquld I bring against him? what 
evidence produce to prove any guilt to warrant his 
arrest? Vexatious as it was, I allowed him. to de- 
part in safety. 

And, full of many perplexing thoughts, I returned 
to my chamber in the same quiet manner in which I 
had left it. 

The mystery was only deepening when it seemed to 
be half solved. I foresaw that my mission in Win- 
throp’s Thorpe’s family was likely to be a delicate, 
as well as an exciting one. It was nearly morning be- 
fore I was able to compose myself to sleep, and there- 
fore it was not very remarkable that I made my ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table with a headache. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I HAD a déte-a-téte breakfast with Miss Evelyn. 
She looked as fresh, fair, and sweet as a rose, still in 
white cambric, with blue ribbons in her hair. She 
greeted me with a smile as I made my appearance. 

“Good morning. Why, you are pale, likewise! 
What spirit ef mischief was abroad last night to dis- 
turb you all, while I was as peaceful and happy in 
my slumbers as a kitten? Iam sure you hada wake- 
ful night, by your eyes. Iam very sorry.” 

“Thank you. But it is really only a trifle. T 
was rather wakeful, I admit, and have a slight head 
ache.” 

“ You shall have a nice cup of coffee, and if it be 
not very bad, you must take a ride with me while yet 
itis morning. Riding will always cure one sort of 
headache for me.” 

“ The coffee, certainly, but about the ride I am not 
80 positive,” returned 1. “It will be an heroic act of 
self-denial to refuse myself that pleasure, yet I don’t 
see how I can go and attend to the letters I ought 
to write.” 

“Letters? Oh, yes! to tell your friends of your 
safe arrival. How stupid in me to forget those things 
must he dene! Will it take youa long while? Do 
you write such voluminous epistles ? I can postpone 
the ride for an hour, only it will de you less good. But 
I have not yet given you my brother’s apology for 
his non-appearance. Mrs, Thorpe was very ill last 
night. Foralittle while ke was very much alarmed. 
He woke up, and found her fainting upon the 
floor. She said she was frightened; that she heard 
someoné passing lightly through the corridor, and, 
opening her door softly, she looked out, and really 
saw & men passing along towards your room; that 
she had just strength eneugh to closé the door, and 
make her way towards Winthrop, when she lost all 
consciousness. But unless you also corroborate the 
story, and have been the victim of. some midnight 
marauder, I shall think she was imposed upon by her 
own excited fancy. She was nervous and excited 
when she retired. I noticed that.” , 

“ And is sheill thismorning ?” asked I. 

“ Not really ill, but languid and tired, and not at 
all brilliant. Winthrop’s vigil gave him a headache, 





which he wishes to sleep away. It will be parti- 
cularly stupid for me if you are allailing. Do try 
and dispose of your headache. Let me coax you to 
hurry the letters, and try my remedy.” 

“JT consent,” answered I, “if you will bring me 
back in an hour anda half. Fortified with that ad- 
mirable coffee, I think I could start at once.” 

She clapped her hands with the artless gesture of 
a little child, and, touching the bell, ordered the 
pony-chaise to be brought to the door at once. 

I had reflected and decided that the best time for 
me to leave the house, if I should go at all, was while 
Mr. Thorpe was in the house, and the care of his 
wife would detain Rona Zagonini from any move- 
ments towards the execution of her scheme. I really 
needed the recreation, and 1 was delighted to dis- 
cover that I need not forego the charm of Miss 
Thorpe’s society. 

She came down ina charming driving-costume, 
with a little beaver hat shaded with nodding white 
plumes, and, stretching out her gauntleted hands for 
the reins, asked, archly : 

“Do you mind riding with a lady driving? Bess 
is so used to me,and I enjoy it so much, I am 
selfish enough not to let others drive her when I can 
help it,” 

Tteanéd back in the chaise, and smiled my consent 
as I replied: ‘ 

“Now there is nothing for me to do but enjoy 
myself.” 

“ Look at your watch, please. I pride myself on 
punctuality and fidelity to all engagements, and if I 
am to bring you back in an hour anda half I must 
know how fast the minutes are slipping away,” said 
she, chirruping to the horse, which pricked up its 
dainty ears, and stepped off as proudly as if it 
knew whata fair young mistress petted and praised it. 

I told her the hour, and then, with her head on 
one side, in a kind of pretty perplexity, she mur- 
mured : 

“Now where shall I go in that wee bit of time, 
that your first impressions may be pleasant ones ? 
We must get off the pavement, and have a cool 
glimpse of some bread green fields, and a river. 
There are two spots that I can’t decide between. 
Oh, 1 know! WhenI get to the bridge Bess shall 
choose. She is a wise, sagacious creature—not half 
so stupid as some of our town fashionables. Bess 
shall take us which way she pleases.” 

It was a relief from scheming thoughts and painful 
meditation to listen to her frank, cheerful, prattling 
talk. I smiled half the time for answer, and she 
good-naturedly accepted it as the condition of my 
headache. 

At the dividing streets she allowed the reins to fall 
loosely, and, looking over to me with sparkling eyes, 
enjoyed the bit of romancetheact suggested. Bess, 
feeling the slackening lines, made a little halt, turned 
hershandsome head half around, and looked back to- 
wards the seat with knowing, sagacious eyes, not 
insulted by blinkers. 

“ Choose, Bess. But remember, we want him to 
be charmed,” said Miss Thorpe, nodding archly. 

Bess tessed her curly mane, eyed the two reads, 
and trotted along to the right. 

“You are to have a glimpse of our lakelet,” said 
the mistress, gathering up the lines. “I think I am 
‘ather in favour of my pet’s choice. We shall passa 
ine horticulturist’s garden, and some charming 
country seats, and drive around the lake, and then 
home again. Will thesun trouble your head? Take 
my sunshade, please. Now that is exceedingly good- 
natured of you. Do you know, there are plenty of 
silly mem who would think they looked foolish 
sitting in my chaise, holding tie sunshade, while I 
hold the reins. But you are sensible—a rare virtue, 
I assure you-—-and I see you are willing to allow 
me my great pleasure. Now, Bess, away with you!” 

It was somewhat awkward for me to sit gravely 
under her spirited chaperonage, and hear her expla- 
nations and descriptions of the well-known scenes; 
but I consoled myself by resolving to explain all 
the first moment it was possible. 

“ There,” she cried, pointing towards a fine grove, 
“there is the nearest approach to a wood or a park 
that we can find withina drive of thislength. I dare- 
say it looks quite common-place to you in comparison 
with your woods. -loften try topicture them. It is 
odd that I should never have seen them for myself; 
but when I left school, after Winthrop’s marriage, 
when we proposed ths journey, Imogene did not 
want togo. 1 can shut my eyes, and fancy great 
boughs of white magnolia chalices gleaming forth 
from glossy leafage, and heavy wreaths of vine 
swaying to and fro, and trembling pendants of moss, 
and the brilliant butterflies. Oh, yes! I think i can 
see it all. Is not the picture true?” 

“You need to,add the fine purple mists stealing 
from the dank moss, and the shining pools. These 
accompany the most beautiful wooded spots you can 
find—and are the cause, indeed, why the fern and 
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moss riot in such marvellous luxuriance. The 
deadly miasma wraps such spots in fatal beauty,” an- 
swered I. 

She leoked at me with eyes whose pupils dilated 
and deepened. 

“Tell me some more. Such descriptions have a 
strange fascination for me. Once, and only once, I 
coaxed Imogene into telling me about it, and I shall 
never forget it. I was playing with her hair while 
she was lying on the couch, and as my fingers 
slipped up and down her forehead I somehow could 
see that I was stroking away seme of that imperious 
reticence which is so peculiar a traitin her character. 
I watched the soft shades deepen over her eyes, and 
the lips relax into dreamy indolence, and I put all my 
will inte it, remembering what I had heard once in 
a lecture about magnetism ; and the first I knew she 
spoke in a soft, sighing tone. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘if 
yeu must hear, I will tell you abeut it.’ And then 
she wenton. Oh, if I could only remember the lan- 
guage she used!—so rich, quaint, and strange! and 
suck a picture grew up befere me! I could see 
it all—the heavy richness of dense, inwoven branches 
—the fantastic pattern of festooning vines—the start- 
ling brilliancy of flewers blooming and dying there 
in solitude. The great glassy pools of water, and 
the gleaming colours of the deadly creatures slipping 
through the tassels of the great hassocks. Oh, Fheld 
my breath while she talked on, in a voice that grew 
strained, hurried, and broken by quick gasps. But 
when I saw how she began te shudder, and turn 
pale, I took my hands away, and reluctantly gave 
up the strange power I had obtained. She was very 
much annoyed when I teld her about it, and will not 
allow me to touch her forehead now, not even when 
she has one of herdreadful headaches. But the pic- 
ture has haunted me ever since, full of weird 
magnificence that attracts and yet half frightens 
me.” 

“T think that is exactly the feeling with which 
everyone views these landscapes. You are not 
startled, whatever wild shape should come dashing 
by, or go skulking past you.” 

“Oh, now I remember,” continued she, looking 
earnestly into my face, “Imogene saw a gipsy 
there—two, three, I think. I remember the loathing 
and horrorin her eyes. Dear, dear! Isn’t it sad 
that there are such deadly blots to all beauty? We 
shall go next week for the season, unless some- 
thing unexpected delays us, and of course you will 
accompany us ?” 

“T am afraid I shall not deserve such generous 
hospitality.” 

“ Of course you will go. I never saw Winthrop so 
familiar and communicative with any gentleman in 
my life as he has been with you. He is almost as 
reticent as Imogene, which I think is rather a pity, 
for I deem it as good to be generous with your 
confidence as with your purse. But you seem .to 
possess a talisman which compels one and all to 
open their hearts to you. Oh, but look at the time, if 
you please. Bess, for shame that you take advantage 
of my chattering, and lag in this fashion.” 

I told her the time, just ten minutes lacking of 
half that allotted to the drive. She teuched Bess 
with the whip, and away we sped around by the 
banks of the little gem of a lake, something like an 
arrow speeding from the bow. Miss Thorpe held 
the reins firmly, and sat up straight and erect, with 
eyes shining, and red lips parted enough toshow aline 
of pearl, the snowy plumes nedding overhead. An 
effervescence from the exhilaration of the scene and 
act bubbled up in my spirit as she touched her 
dainty whip-lash to Bess, and whirled past a gig 
with a stately driver. He took up the challenge, 
whether it was flung purposely or not, and his great- 

limbed gray stretched out his neck, and came tearing 
along behind us. Miss Thorpe gave me an arch 
look, spoke to Bess, and for a few minutes all either 
of us cared to do was to attend to our breath and 
her fluttering garments. Bess had an opponent 
worthy of her prowess; but she did her best, and 
came in ahead where a narrowing of the street 
prevented the possibility of being passed. A dark 
object, suddenly leaping out from the bushes, startled 
her—she shied and then ran backward. There was 
the gig close behind us. For a moment there was 
the usual instantaneous shock, events occurring so 
swiftly one does not afterwards find ability to remem- 
ber how or what actually happened, much less to 
describe it. I know there was a loud shout from 
behind, a frantic “ Bess, Bess!” from Miss Thorpe, a 
terrible grating of wheels and mixing up of gray and 
bay trampling limbs, and then I seized the lady, as I 
felt the chaise going over. 

How we emerged from the débris, and why the 
furious plunges of the two horses did not kill us all, 
are questions beyond my power of explanation. But 
there we were, a moment after, bruised and rather 
forlorn-looking than otherwise, but sound in limb 


that she had no appearance of feinting, and went 
hurriedly to the struggling animals’ release. 

The man who had caused the mischief steod like 
a block, staring stupidly at the wreck. I called to 
him authoritatively, and a little angrily : 

“ What are you staring at? Come here and hold 
down her head, while I pull off the fragments and 
extricate the shafts. What were you leaping down 
into the road in that manner for? If she hadn’t 
shied we should have run over you.” 

He obeyed me in silence, but worked quickly and 
well, showing his familiarity with herses; and I 
could see that he was very much frightened, by his 
shaking hands. The other gentleman, whe had been 
examining into the state of his limbs with some tre- 
pidation, came now te our help. 
“This is a sad accident!” said he. “Why, in the 
name of commen sense, were you playing leap-frog 
in such a place as that fer? Extraordinary!” 
“Stand back a moment,” said I. “ Now let go her 
head. Up with you, Bess! Look out for the gray 
herse, sir!” 

The gray came up on his feet, plunging and loek- 
ing around wildly, but poor Bess lay still, whining 
at every attempt tomove. I examined her more 
closely, and then went over to Miss Thorpe, who 
was watching us attentively. 
“ Bess is hurt, Miss Thorpe. 
is broken.” 

She turned very pale, and I saw the tears coming. 
“Oh, my poor Bess! my poer Bess! Do you think 
she will ever get over it ?” 

“ We had better send for seme person whois a 
judge. Shall I leave you here while I ge for help?” 
“ Anything that is best. And I premised to get 
you back in an heur and a half, and to cure your 
head-ache! Oh, what a miserable blunder I have 
made!” 

“Tt is not your fault, Miss Thorpe,” I hastened 
te say, seeing the deep compunction on her face. 
“No matter who had been driving, in so sudden an 
emergency, at that pace, the accident could not have 
been averted. Don’t give yourself undeserved 
blame.” 

“Atthat pace! Ah, yes, that is just it. Oh, Mr. 
Holliston, 1 am cured of racing, and I shall never 
drive again when a gentleman is with me,” said she, 
in the low, deep tone of profound contrition. “Now 
see what can be done for Bess.” 

I returned to the scene of disaster. As I ap- 
proached the group I carelessly removed my hat, 
and pushed away the hair, damp with perspiration, 
from my forehead. The man had looked up sud- 
denly as he knelt down by Bess. I saw the swift 
expression of horror and terror dart across his face 
as he sprang to his feet and stared at me. Overcome 
completely by some strong emotion—which, of course, 
I could not fathom—he forgot all, and exclaimed, his 
eyes still on my face: 

“ Heaven have mercy! 
to life!” 

If I were surprised at this agitation of his, I was 
thunderstruck by the conduct of the tall gentleman, 
the owner of the gray horse. When he heard this 
speech he dropped his hold upon his horse’s bridal, 
and, darting around the prostrate Bess, seized fiercely 
upon his collar and cried out: 

“Ah, ah! now I know who you are! Look here, 
my man. I’ve been searching for you for these three 
years past. It’s worth all this trouble to find you.” 

The man removed his eyes from me, and a frantic 
terrer convulsed every feature. 

“Who are you? Idon’tknow you. And what do 
you want with me? Iain’t the man you mean.” 

“Yes, you are,” retorted the tall man, chuckling, 
all the deep lines of anger and vexation caused by 
the accident melting out of his face; “exactly the 
man. See if you don’t fit to this coat, one Gaspard, 
aged—let me see. Five years ago it was forty years, 
and so now it is forty-five—five feet five inches 
high, large frame, complexion inky, black eyes, 
and a scar across the right temple. Added to that 
comes the circumstance that your own lips haye ad- 
mitted knowledge of a ‘Mr. Lionel.’ I grant you 
that you are quick to recognize a likeness. This 
young gentleman is really the youthful image of my 
lamented friend, the late Mr. Lionel Lenterne. May I 
ask for your card, young gentleman? It is a pity so 
strange a commencement of an acquaintance should 
not continue. Extraordinary !” 

He spoke the last to me, taking a card from his 
pocket with the one disengaged hand, holding it for 
me to take. 

Now I was not too well pleased with the gentle- 
man. That sharp, hooked nose, those keen, restless 
eyes, and the thin-lipped, crafty mouth, had im- 
pressed me unfavourably. But I had no desire to 
appear uncivil, go I put the card, which had the 
name of Adam Sharpe, attorney, in my pocket, and 
gave him mine. He held it long enongh to read the 


I think her foreleg 


’Tis Mr. Lionel come back 


“ Holliston, Mr. Holliston. 
ratio, probably.” 

“No,” said I, amnset by the insinuating tone: 
“neither of them. My name is Hugh.” 

“Exactly; but—Holliston? Well, well, I shall 
be very preud to make your acquaintance. Where 
may I find you?” 

More annoyed than ever, I answered, shortly: 

“T am visiting at Mr. Winthrop Therpe’s. But I 
cannot waste my time here. Something must be 
dene for peor Bess. What are you going to do with 
that man? I wanted his services.” 

“Couldn’t possibly spare him. He must go with 
me. Whoa, Sultan! stand still. Come, Mr. Gas- 
pard, come along with me. Extraordinary! hum! 
extraordinary !” 


Henry—Horace—Ho-, 


(To be continued.) 





OWRISTMAS. 

Tx most jovial and joyous day of all the year is 

this good eld, time-honoured Christmas Day. The 
stern principles of the Pilgrims succeeded very well 
in driving “ King Christmas” from their midst, and 
it is only of late years that their descendants havo 
given to the day the respect due to it. It is a day 
that we will all be better and happier fer henouring, 
and though it may not have been te the taste of the 
old “ Fathers,” who hated me: ing, there is no 
reason why we of the nineteenth century should not 
celebrate it with joyousness. 
It is @ fine thing for the little folk to leok forwa: i 
to this day, and watch for the coming ef jolly old St. 
Nicholas, with his sleigh full of goed things, and 
fer the fat turkeys, the plump roast-beef; and the 
luxurious mince-pies ef Christmas dianer. And, we 
take it, those who are older and wiser than these 
little ones are made better by the happiness the 
season brings with it. It is a bright day to look 
back to amid the cares and struggles of the year, for 
we may remember it as a period given up to social 
happiness, without care, and without a cloud to mar 
its pleasures. Even though it may not here be 
marked with all the customs and the sports that are 
wont to make it so dear to other countries, we may 
use it so that it shall not be less dear to us. 

Above all, the Christmas season comes home to us 
as a time for charity. At this period, when the 
heart is light, and the mind relieved from care, when 
generous and noble impulses are given their full 
sway over us, all Christian nations have mingled 
their rejoicings with a tender remembrance of the 
poor. They are all around us. We need not go far 
to look for them, for in spite of the many charitable 
institutions of which England is so justly proud, we 
have great suffering in our midst. 

Let us, then, “ give of our substance,” “ not grudg- 
ingly, but cheerfully ;’ for by so doing we will 
not only add to our present enjoyment, but it will 
be a blessed thought, as we look back upon the day, 
to remember that we were not only happy ourselves 
then, but we made others happy also. 








Tue ABYSSINIAN ExreprTi0n.—It is not a little 
curious to watch the course of public opinion, and 
observe its pendulum-like movement from one ex- 
treme to the other. At first, Abyssinia was de- 
scribed as one of the most insalubrious countries in 
the world—so pestiferous that it was a source of 
astonishment hew it could possess any inhabitants 
of its own at all. Now it is otherwise. Mr. Dufton, 
in his recent work, ‘‘A Journey through Abyssinia,” 
has not seen the almost insuperable difficulties of 
which others have spoken. Sir H. Rawlinson, M.P., 
expressed himself in still stronger terms. He as- 
sured his hearers, at Frome, that all the stories they 
had seen about the unhealthiness and difficulties of 
Abyssinia were mere “ moonshine,” for the country 
is really one of the healthiest in the world; so 
healthy, in fact, as to leave him in no doubt that 
hereafter all the Indian invalids will use it ass 
sanatorium. In a military point of view there is no 
possibility, according to Sir Henry, of anything 
going wrong; but there is a great possibility of 
considerable difficulties arising, and we might be ob- 
liged, contrary to our wishes, “to occupy the country 
for a certain time, and perhaps to place another chief 
on the throne.” But our object in calling attention 
to the subject is this, and it appears to us an impor- 
tant one—Abyssinia is described as rich in natural 
products, vegetable and mineral; and we certainly 
think that such an opportunity as the present should 
not be neglected for ascertaining all its resources in 
these respects. If, as we believe will be the case, 
the expedition is to be accompanied by a good bota- 
nist, naturalist, and geologist, we venture to prophesy 
that many people will discover reasons for wishing 
to possess a slice of this much-abused country of 








and body. I looked at Miss Evelyn’s face, and saw 





name. 


Abyssinia. 
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OUT OF WORK. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Business is at a standstill,” said Mr. Wors- 
leigh as he settled himself comfortably in his chair 
that Saturday evening. “We discharged two hun- 
dred hands ourselves to-night.” 

“Dear me! and the cold weather just coming on. 
I'm afraid there will be a great deal of suffering 
among the poor this winter.” 

If you had heard the lady’s tones, and had the 
fine gift of reading voices, you would have discerned 
this woman’s nature at once—a woman of conven- 
tionalities and respectabilities—a woman who had 
never been guilty of an impropriety of any sort in 
her whole life—a woman of a narrow range of thought, 
feeling, and sympathies. She never could take 
into her own heart and soul the sorrows of another. 
They were always objective to Mrs. Jennings 
Worsleigh. There was no warm throbbing sen- 
sibilities in the woman. Yet she unconsciously 
plumed herself on being a very “pink of the pro- 
prieties.” 

She was by no’means a parsimonious woman, and 
she had a socia] reputation for benevolence, founded 
largely on her practical executive ability, for she 
was @ prominent manager of charity societies ; and, 
to do her justice, her purse was always open to any 
tale of real poverty or suffering. 

But for all that she lacked the tender, womanly 
sympathies with which fine gold is not to be so 
much as named. She never could comprehend 
that her beneficiaries had the same human na- 
ture with herself, and she had a kind of unacknow- 
ledged feeling that any trouble which was not per- 
fectly respectable, such as sickness or death—which 
evils do befall the most immaculate of mortals—was 
a kind of disgrace to the sufferers, no matter how 
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innocent they might be of all guilt—it shut them off 
from herself on a lower social level. 

No doubt she felt a certain amount of pity for the 
“hands” which her husband’s house had discharged 
that night, but it was of just the sort which the 
lady’s well-modulated tones expressed. 

Do you suppose that, sitting there in her elegant 
drawing-room, surrounded by every comfort and 
luxury in which her-uncle’s ample fortune allowed 
her to indulge, that her heart responded to this trouble 
of her husband's employés ?—entered into the black 
darkness which had settled down on their homes 
with those terrible words “ Out of work ?” 

How could she enter—this woman, with her 
respectabilities and conventionalisms—into that life- 
and-death struggle to make both ends meet, now the 
fountaim sources had failed, and the little mouths 
still to feed, the little shivering forms to cover and 
keep warm with fires? for the bitter weather had 
commenced suddenly and severely, after the long, 
mild autumn days that carried down a hint of summer 
with them into the heart of December. 

Mrs. Worsleigh would, no doubt, have admitted, in 
those mild, measured tones of hers, that all this was 
very sad; but then she had a sort of feeling that 
poor people always brought their own misfortunes 
upon themselves—they had no right to get married. 
Very likely they haven't, many times ; but then that 
doesn’t make freezing and starvation any easier. 

Mr. Jennings Worsleigh was probably the richest 
man in the large town where he resided. He was the 
head of a vast manufacturing concern, which yielded 
immense profits. The very face and presence of the 
man carried with it a suggestion of business power 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Worsleigh was, by this time, nearly fifty 
—a tall, rather robust-looking man, with an air just 
touched with pompousness, like one who is in the 
habit of dealing with inferiors—a shrewd, alert 





He had 
been twice elected mayor of lis native place, and held 
various other subordinate civil offices—a man of 
weight and honours in the business and social com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Worsleigh looked precisely as you would ex- 
pect a woman of her type to do—a mildly pleasant 
face, with some slight bloom lingering in it still, 
and if there were an artificiality in its expression, 
nobody probably suspected this—least of all the lady 
herself. 

Mrs. Worsleigh was not the only one who heard 
her husband’s remark. ‘There was a group of girls 
about the piano, four in all, the likeness to father 
and mother shared pretty equally among them— 
pretty, stylish, lady-like girls, all in society, the 
youngest having emerged from boarding-school 
nearly two years before, and there was no great 
gap between any of them. Nature and education 
had made them very much after the mother’s pat- 
tern. It was doubtful whether their father’s re- 
mark, freighted as it was with woe to so many 
human beings, sank to a depth of five minutes in 
any of their thoughts, for they were in a buzz of 
ecstasy over some new German music. 

However business might suffer, it could not affect 
them seriously while their father hada snug half 
million invested in securities that would not be likely 
to feel any commercial vicissitudes. 

Last, but not least, occupying a seat which divided 
about equally the distance between his father and mo 
ther at the fireplace, and his sisters at the piano, sat Mi 
Warden Worsleigh, with an elegant Derby's “ Jliad”’ 
in his hand. He was the youngest of the family, 
not yet quite out of -his teens, and at home for the 
holidays from college. ‘There he sat, in a sense, the 
pride and pet of his family, as a solitary son is apt 
to be, especially when there is a company of sisters 
who have a small advantage of years. 

Mr. Warden Worsleigh was, however, a sort of 
mystery to his family, and, with all their pride in 
him, a kind ef perplexity and anxiety to lis father 
and mother. They never felt sure of him. 

There he sat, by no means the ideal of a slim, 
graceful youth. Indeed, he seemed rather singu- 
larly to have missed the general good looks of the 
family. He was rather short and thickly built, with 
acrop of loose, light, fine hair, that from his birth 
had a wonderful persistency of never staying where 
it should; a finely developed head—-not of the sort, 
however, to strike an artist on first view. ‘The 
features were of the aquiline type, and the general 
expression of the face thoughtful ; though, if you 
came to know it well, you would find plenty of 
variety and latent mirth in it. 

In the eyes, too, not remarkable perhaps on a first 
glance, were slumbering fires that were their own 
witnesses of strong forces within—gray eyes, as 
much like his father’s as his mother’s, but not « 
particle like either 

Indeed, Warden Worsleigh did not seem to be 
akin to his family in anything. The whole mental 
and moral constitution of the youth was unlike his 
household’s, and his soul had never been acclimated 
in that atmosphere. 

Mr. Jennings Worsleigh’s speech that night cut 
like a swift pain into the heart of that boy of his, 
and brought him back with a terrible feeling from the 
grand drama of the old Greeks to this hard, practical 
nineteenth century, and to the men and women whu 
were living actors in it. 

“Two hundred men out of work!” Mr. Warden 
Worsleigh knew what it meant to them and their 
families by some birthright instinct of his nature, as 
his pompous father and stately mother, sitting there, 
or as his gay sisters, with their silly chatter at the 
piano, could never do. 

He could go out of his splendid home into 
the lowly ones of the workmen and enter into the 
secret places of their dread and fear—feel the sharp, 
the sullen despair, the long hours hanging wearily 
upon the bands, the wants accumulating day by day, 
and the purse growing lighter all the time. Then 
the bitter struggles with the stark wolf standing at 
the door, the pitiful attempts at economy on every 
hand, the retrenching of food, warmth, and light, 
the soul all the time growing cramped and sordid in 
its struggles to hold itself in the body. 

Mr. Warden rose up, tossed down his book, and 
stretched himself ; it was a relief to a sharp pain 
that struck him somewhere in the region of the 
heart, he believed. 

“Warden, my dear, what is the matter?” 
his mother. 

The young man’s mood was always crustaceous 
when his feelings were touched—at least with those 
whom he knew would not understandthem. And Mr. 
Warden Worsleigh was sensitive about showing the 
best side of himself, which, though not perhaps the 


asked 


‘highest feeling, is immeasurably better than hypo- 


crisy. 
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“ Confoundedly dull here !” he said. 

“ Warden, you ought to be ashamed of yourself- 
when you haven’t been home for six months,” re- 
marked the eldest sister, with a half-injured, half-in, 
dignant tone. 

And his mother added, in a voice of mild, dis- 
passionate severity which afforded some weight to 
all remarks of that sort, apart from the common 
sense which usually marked Mrs. Worsleigh’s 
speeches—“ I little suspected, Warden, that the 
effect of college life vould be to make your home and 
family intolerable to you.” 

Warden stood still a moment, with a look in 
his face like a lion at bay; then it passed, and he 
said, in that indolent, indifferent way with which he 
always parried family reproofs—“ Can't a fellow say 
twice much as he means, without your taking him up 
in that style, and drawing such sweeping conclu- 
sions ?” 

The youngest sister broke in here with: 

“Warden, it’s been a long time a question with 
me whether you were handsome or not, and I've 
never been able to decide yet.” 

She had just seen the lion-at-bay look in his face, 
and it became him. 

Everybody in the room laughed. 

“Tt’s a matter of immense importance to me,” said 
Warden, with his mouth as grave as a judge’s pro- 
nouncing sentence, but a warm gleam of a smile in 
his eyes. “Still, where the doubt exists so long, I 
think it’s safe to come to an affirmative conclusion as 
to its plainness.” 

There was more talk of this kind—pleasant snr- 
face glitter you see—innocent and enjoyable enough, 
if only there were the solid foundations beneath. 

Warden walked up and down the room with a gait 
which had a slight slouch in it—a fact no one of his 
family could have been brought for a moment to 
acknowledge—his head. bent forward, his hands in 
his pockets, something working in his face, perhaps 
some of that old Greek thunder of Homer’s rumbling 
deep in his thoughts. 

Meanwhile the excited talk went on again, 
intermitted occasionally by some notes from the 
grand piano,a bit of an air from the German, or 
a few notes of a fantasia, or something of that sort. 
All this time that old pain lingered about Warden's 
thoughts ; it came there oftener the older he grew 
and the deeper he saw into life. 

What right, for instance, had he and his house- 
hold to that luxurious home—to all the warmth, 
grace, elegance about them, while others, men and 
women of the same flesh and blood—above all, of the 
same warm, throbbing human souls—were crushed 
with poverty and misery all around them? He 
couldn’t understand it, running his fingers through 
his loose, light floating hair; and the questions sank 
deeper and deeper every time théy rose up and 
gnawed at his soul. He wished that he could shut 
them out; but there they were—terrible iron Facts, 
strong as life, death, eternity, to be answered some- 
how. 

At last—for he was of a tender nature with all his 
reserve—he went and threw himself down on an 
ottoman at his mother’s feet, amd laid his head in 
her lap, looking up in her face. Perhaps he should 
find some answer there to all this seething and doubt. 
Her eyes smiled down upon him with a mether-look 
of pride and tenderness, but that wasall. She could 
not satisfy the craving of his soul. 

It inhered in him, asit does always in the fnest-tem- 
pered natures, to take another’s pain, grief, want, 
into his own heart, to feel, ache, stifle with it; but 
some fine instinct taught Warden Worsleigh that his 
mother, though she would probably have laid down 
her life for him, could never enter into these feelings. 
She was shut out, by some law of her own nature, or 
herown fault! Another doubt here! Still, his eyes 
wide and dark new, had some struggling, pained 
look in them, which Mrs. Worsleigh dimly dis- 
cerned, 

“ What are you thinking of, Warden?” she asked, 
putting her soft fingers into the mass of light, loose 
hair. 

“Nothing—that is, to talk about,” he replied, 
looking into the’ fire with that silent, dogged look, 
which was another habit of his, and which, when 
it came, always proved no time to talk to Warden. 
Ho was always a little odd and moody, his family 
thought. 

It was a pleasant fire—one large burning heap of 
coals. What if it brought up by contrast some other 
fires, not so bright or large, with jets of timid flame 
leaping out furtively here and there, or the ceals 
dropping into a little gray-white sand of ashes! 
Coals had gone up fearfully in price during the last 
month. Warden shivered inthe warmth, thinking of 
that. 

At last the tea-bell rang. Warden rose up and 
roused himself, the body, perhaps, taking part with 
the soul in an effort to shake off something else. 





CHAPTEB II. 


Ir was Christmas’ Eve. Overhead, the stars 
large and thick, and in the midst of them a round, 
full, bright moon, looking down on a cold, sharp, 
clear night. A wind came into the town from the 
sea, miles and miles away—a cold, sharp wind, 
biting through the clear air, stirring every drop 
of blood in your veins, and creating good, strong 
thoughts.in your brain, too, if that were only of the 
right sort. 

The town was all astir that evening ; the principal 
street quivering with life and gaslights, and 
the windows of the shops all ablaze with pretty toys | 
and graceful knick-knacks, to solicit the eyes and 
purses of the passers-by. And purse-clasps were | 
loose, generally, that night. People were inan im- 
mensely good humour, jostling each other in crowds 
in the street without getting angry, laden with 
all sorts of mysterious parcels in brown.and white 
wrappings, suggestive of home delights, lowes, and 
sweet surprises. 

Of alk that intent, bustling, happy crowd, however, 
you, reader, have just now to do with but one man— 
@ solitary man, whom nobody took ang noticeof, 
making his way in the throng as best he could, 
Something—I cannot tell whether it. was his 
gait, hie figure, or his face—made, you: feel that 
he was shut out from.the life and brightness about 
him. A rather tall, lank man, youngish—a little past 
thirty, perhaps, with a heavy step—a 
man, evidently ; his clothes, if you got near enqugh 
te examine them, patched and threadbare. 

For the face, it was not remarkable—dark, some- 
what lean, with heavy jaws and yellowish whiskers ; 
yet, if you had watched him narrewly, you would 
have seen something hungry, wistful-looking in 
this man’s eyes; which might have given you & 
hint of the dull, dead pain, of the black despair, of 
the wild, strong desperation going on, by turns in 
the man’s soul that night. He walked slowly, like, 
a man who had nothing to do; sometimes..he nearly 
came to a standstill, looking in at the, windows, 
or staring at the stream of faces thas hurried past 
him. 

Rolfe Burrows was only one of the two hundred 
hands turned off three weeks ago from Jennings 
Worsleigh’s factory. He had left hig home—one of 
the little brown houses near the Greem-—perhaps be- 
cause everybedy else was out on Christmas Ebve— 
perhaps because the theughts at work in his brain 
and heart scourged and maddened him, drove him 
like a taskmaster from one scene to another, and 
gave him no rest by night nor day. 

Just now he is thinking of last Christmas. Work 
was brisk, and labour was high, then. What a turkey 
that was he carried home for dinner! What a 
merry day they had of it, he and his wife, and that 
blue-eyed Tibby four years old, and Jacky that 
had just get landed with two new teeth safely over 
his first birthday. 

The best part of it all, however, was the children 
and the toys. How ‘Tibby’s face shone as she 
drew the doll and the cradle out of her stocking; 
and there was a little basket with a scarlet 
cushion, and a corner for a small thimble, and a 
pair of doves, spetiess as the Christmas snows. And 
there was a beat with a sailor at the oar and a trum- 
pet, for Jacky that set him fairly into ecstasies, and 
the young mother looking on with her pleased face 
—such a different face from the one it had worn 
this Christmas Eve, following him withits anxious, 
harassed look as he went out of the house. 

Rolfe Burrews was pondering over what sort of 
a Christmas this would be to him and to the wife 
and children who were dearer to him than life. 

In the past three weeks the last pound had gone, for 
the year had been hard on him—illness of one sort 
and another in the household ; and he had fallen be- 
hind before the work ceased, hoping to make both 
ends meet, though, at the close of the year. Then 
there had come the discharge, followed by three 
weeks of idleness, or of spasmodic attempts to get 
employment—useless always—for the supply in all 
branches of manual labour was greater than the 
demand. 

Meanwhile, retrench and economize as they might, 
the money was slowly drained away. There were 
the little mouths and the big ones to be fed, and the 
life te be kept warm all this cold weather. 

Relfe had tried to strengthen his courage and carry 
a stout heart under all, but the darkness had come 
down thicker every day, until now on this Christmas 
Eve it had settled on his soul, black and stifling— 
for the man stood face to face with the hunger and 
cold that had been hunting him down for weeks. 

He was not a remarkable man, in any wise, as I told 
you, but he theught, with a pang bitter as death, of 
the little delicate wife at home, and of that rosy- 
faced Tibby and of the two-year-old Jacky, and his 
heart fairly stood still with a sudden feeling of 








agony. If he could starve and freeze for them all! 
Then he looked up at the sky, and the stars that 
were’ shining. there, so bright, cold, and far off, 
and nearer at hand was that great, eager, joyous 


| crowd, carrying home its Christmas gifts—the ver, 


sunshine and quintessence of love in them. 

He wanted to carry home something, too. How 
could he meet the child’s eager, expectant face thc 
next morning, and the awful tment that 
would be certain to come down on all that bright- 
ness, when hé told her he had no Christmas gift for 
her ?—why, even littleJacky had gone to bed dream- 


| ing of something bright and wonderful to-morrow— 


he didn’t know what. 

At that moment Rolfe Burrows came opposite « 
great toy-shop, the window all hung over and daz- 
zling with: bright-coloured trifles. There was 1 
wooden solttier in a blue coat—just the thing fo: 
Jacky ;.and a.small cottage with a mite of a woman 
before the. deor, feeding a flock of chickens— 
the very thing .to sét Tibby’s round eyes dancing 
with delight. The man plunged his hands into his 
pocket, from okb habit, almost expecting to hear the 
coppers rattling there; but the last had gone. Was 
it the keem wand bringing up the salt tears into his 
eyes? 

va these things. swayed through the man’s 

as he groped his way along, his brain 
om, fire, sometimes, his heart frozen within hin 
at. others, and visions of empty cval- 


bins and bare cupboard shelves dogging him throug) 
alk 


At last all these, feslimgs were merged in » 
kind of frenzy of bitterness. The man was noi 
a philosopher-—not a very good Christian, I’m afrai’ 
—his powers, most of them, whatever they migl: 
bg, latenfso far; and he. was,no more than a 
fair workman, steady ard diligent, and having a re 
putation, among his class for beiag a cheerful, good 
hearted: fellow, 

But now a fierce madness rose, as I said, and surge | 
through the man’s whole being—beat madly agains: 
that destiny. ef his, ' 

Why was:he singled out, beaten, defrauded in life : 
What had he.done to bring this misery on himself: 
He lookedomthe gay, drifting. crowd with a sulle: 
hate and envy in his eyes. 

Don’t blame the man. If yeu were in his stead 
you might be no wiser, no better. He wondere:i 
what right they had to all that bustle and gaicty 
to their home-warmth and love, to their name- 
less little prejects and gifts, while he. wandere: 
amongst them almost like Cain—lonely, desolat: 
shut out. from all joy and peace by afate. that wa: 
not his own deed. 

The lights, the bustle, the Christmas were not for 
him. Then there stole across his thought the ol 
teachings of his boyheod, and of that “one unspeak 
able gift ” for all mankind. But the man’s soul was 
drowned in a darkness too denso to see any of the 
lights shiniag on that far-off coast. 

Did he see little Tibby’s sweet face lying amongst 
the pillows, smiling over dreams that were to hav 
such a dreadful awakening to-morrow morning ? Did 
he hear little Jacky lisping about “Tismas”? And 
there, too, was the mother, with her sad, patient fac: 
and the heartache under it! And then, too, he was @ 
desperate, half-maddened man! 

At that moment—the blackest which had ever 
fallen into his life—Rolfe Burrows’s glance resied 
vacaiitly upon a figure which came out of one of th: 
fancy-shops in a hurried way, and stood a momeu! 
on the steps, arranging some parcels deeper in the 
capacious pockets of a shaggy overcoat, before li 
went up the street—the figure of a young man. 
thick-set, square-shouldered, with a resolute way ©! 
setting his feet on the pavement, which might hav 
attracted people who are given tonoticing these thing 
At the moment that the figure had stood there, 
with the street-light shining full upon his face, Koll» 
had recognized it. 

He had seen young Worsleigh, the son of tlie 
factory-owner, a good many times among the workt 
—a pleasant fellow, without any pride, and » kind 
word always for his father’s employés. 

Something more than that Rolfe had seen—some- 
thing dark, with bright steel clasps, that had slippe« 
from. out of the young “man’s hand while he was 
arranging the varied packets in his poekets—Christ- 
mas gifts, no doubt, for the people at home. _— 

The young man passed on, unconscious of his loss 
and Rolfe sprang forward; so qnickly was it done 
that the whole thing seemed to transpire without 
any conscious volition of his own, and he had—whsi 
he knew it would prove to be—the pocket-book o! 
young ja tym in his hand. 

It proved to be also a fullone. Rolfe knew that by 
feeling it, before he unclasped it and saw tie 
pile of notes inside. Then he closed, it aga”. 
holding the thing fiercely in his hand, and thinx- 
ing what was inside of it—warmth, food, a happy 
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Christmas for the mother and the little babies at | on his heel and hurried after the man in the crowd 


hom 


tears in Maggie’s eyes; and then Rolfe remembered 
the pocket-book was not his. 

There, just ahead, walked the unconscious owner, 
with the slight slouch in his carriage, and the reso- 
lute step underneath. Should Rolfe go up to him 
and give it back, saying—“ Here’s your pocket-book, 
sir; I found it in the street,” and go back, too, into 
the old wretchedness ? 

Then—I suppose it was thatthe devil entered mto 
the soul of Rolfe Burrows, as he does ito the souls of 
all of us—he said to himself the man ahead there 
would never miss what he had lost. When he found 
it was gone he had only to call upon his father for a 
fresh supply, while to Rolfe, and to lis family, it was 
like the first sweet, fresh breath of heaven to a 
man suffocating deep in the earth among deadly 

ases. 

He wouldn't keep it for himself—he called heaven 


to witness that—but for his wife and his little ones. | 


He gave a gasp here, for that terrible word, thief, 
arose suddenly in his thoughts, and seemed to 
burn and singe them “as if it were fire.” 

But he put it away, locking his lips together with an 
expression they had never worn before, and trying to 
steady his thoughts on a brace of chickens or a fat 
turkey, and wondering what Maggie would say when 
he held up the fowls before her—it would be an easy 
matter to mislead her about the money, not necessary 
to tell a lie either. Yet, when he thought of those 
clear, honest eyes of hers, the faintness came 
over his soul again. For this poor workman had a 
clean record. In all his life he had never cheated or 
over-reached any man; never spent a farthing that 
was not his own, and he had been proud of it, as he 
had a right to be ; and now all his old instincts of 
honour and integrity recoiled from the- deed that he 
was tempted to do. 

But Rolfe asked himself whether, with that money 
in his hand, it was right to let his wife and his 
children starve? If he could only tide over this 
Christmas, there would probably be work afterwards, 
and perhaps he might repay the money some time or 
other—the devil’s sophism you see. Heaven only 
knows how mary souls have gone down into the 
black gulfs of ruin on the rotten plank of that word 
“ Repay.” 

Rolfe had kept behind the owner of the pocket- 
book all this time, some vague feeling unconsciously 
holding him in that track, I think. So that he saw 
the young man pause suddenly, feeling first in 
one pocket and then in the other. Then young 
Worsleigh wheeled swiftly round, his eyes scanning 
the pavement, and in a moment he was face to face 
with Rolfe Burrows. 

“Sir,” he said, speaking in a hurried way, taking 
no time to observe the man he was addressing, “I’ve 
lost my pocket-book somewhere in the street here. 
Have you seen it?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

The words were said promptly—involuntarily, it 
seemed to Rolfe Burrows ; a single breath of air, and 
he was a liar and a thief! 

The young man passed on, intent upon his search. 
Rolfe clasped the pocket-book so tightly that his 
finger nails struck deep in his palm ; but a cold sweat 
came alloyer him; a chill struek him and he shivered 
from head to foot, leaving a great faintness that made 
him as weak as a child—a weight clung to his steps. 
Then the poor, bruised, perplexed soul had in that 
dreadful moment to decide for itself. 

The old lessons of his boyhood came back-and 
thundered with awful authority through his memory ; 
then he thought of his home, and a pain clutched at 
his heart, and he almost yielded ; his face grew pale 
and worked fearfully; he looked up at the cold, solemn 
stars, almost expecting ¢o find God’s face there, 
whether in wrath or pity he could not tell, but there 
were His stars, only as they had shone for six 
thousand nights. Nothing there for him, his heart 
returning again into the temptation, and his large, 
numbed fingers clutching at the pocket-book. Who in 
heaven or earth cared whether ho was a liar or a 
thief ? 

Again the scorching smart of those words. Then 
the man’s will gathered up its forces once more, 
yearning after the old stainless life, which had just 
slipped away from him, leaving him stranded there 
in the mire of falsehood and theft. 

After all, was there not some misery worse than 
poverty, even if it came to hunger and cold, or tothat 
bitterness worse than death, of asking charity—the 
misery of crime ? 

Rolfe Burrowe’s soul girded itself up, wrenched and 
bruised between the forces of good and evil that had 
struggled for it that night, and suddenly, in a mo- 
ment, as though he dared not trust himself, he turned 


e. 
Rolfe’s heart bounded suddenly out of its despair, 
for he saw Tibby’s bright face, and heard Jacky’s 
delight as he held up the toys, and saw the sudden 


before him. * 
| Warden Worsleigh felt a strong hand laid upon his 
| shoulder, and a strange, hoarse voice was saying: 
“Take your pocket-book, for heaven’s sake—rot 
for the mother’s, nor for Tibby’s, nor the baby’s, but 
| for heaven’s sake, take it!” 
The pocket-book slid into his fingers. Hesawthe 
white face working all over with something awful 
in it. He heard the’wild whirl of the words, as if of 
an insane man, and then Warden Worsleigh was 
alone. 

There was a moment of blank amazement, and he 
had recovered himself; and in a dim way—for he 
had, as I have said before, the rare intuitions of 
finely tempered natures—he saw through it all, and 
started after the man, shouting: 

“Stop, I say, a minute—stop!” 

People stared at him as though he were suddenly 
mad ; but though he wandered, searching. through 
the crowd for an hour, the man was gone. 

Warden Worsleigh went home, that pale, strained 
face haunting him. He had seen it somewhere, but 
his memory worked and worked over it, without 
finding any recollection of time or place. 

The reserve, which was a part of his nature, pre- 
vented his saying anything to his family of what had 
transpired while he had been out for some Christmas 
gifts for his mother and sisters. 

The sparkle, the mirth, the bright, luxurious life, 
grated on Warden’s mood that evening as it seldom 
did, and the face followed him everywhere, and he 
carried it at midnight into his dreams, and it caused a 
dull pain there. 








CHAPTER III. 

TE Christmas morning which followed was with- 
out a fiaw; a clondless sunrise spending itself in 
golden light upon. the world; a keen, delicious 
air, and a film of snow, dainty as cake frosting, on 
the ground. 

At the Worsleighs’ the mother was complacent 
and the girls jubilant over their “ gewgaws,”-as the 
father and son rather patronmizingly termed them. 
Men sometimes have a fashion of talking that way 
over things that women delight in. 

The night had not driven that strange face from 
Warden Worsleigh’s mind. Somehow, it appeared in 
his dreams and haunted and perplexed him again. 

After breakfast his father had the carriage brought 
round, saying he was going over to the factory to 
have a half-hour’s talk with the foreman, whom he 
had engaged to meet him there. 

Partly as a relief for his restlessness, Warden 
volunteered to accompany his father, and when they 
reached the factory the elder Worsleigh and the 
foreman grew perfectly oblivious of the young man. 
Warden wandered by himself among the great 
rooms and the vast machinery, still now, as though 
death had settled down on all that loud, whirring 
life, and silenced its throbbing pulses, and frozen its 
leaping veins. 

There was something oppressive to a nature 
susceptible to outward influences as Warden Wors- 
leigh’s, in the silence so strangely in contrast with 
all the rush and thunder of the vast machinery. 

He was returning to the office, and had just gained 
a point which commanded a view of a series of great 
wheels in oneof the lower rooms, when suddenly the 
truth flashed upon him. He had seen the man who 
had returned his pocket-book last night, tending 
those wheels—a youngish man, with an open, plea- 
sant face, whom Warden probably would never have 
thought of again but for what had happened. 

He went back to the office, finding his father and 
the foreman deep as ever in their conversation. Tho 
yourg man interrupted it with—“ Mr. Fordham, will 
you tell me the name of the man who used to tend 
the big wheel in the rolling-room ?” 

They both looked upin amazement; but Mr. Ford- 
ham always had his knowledge at prompt command, 
and never forgot a name after he had once heard it—a 
small, observant man. 

“Hum! oh, yes, I remember. Burrows—Rolfe Bur- 
rows ; as cleverand trusty a fellow as there was in the 
buildings. Had to be discharged though with the 
rest of the hands we sent off more than three weeks 
ago.” 

*« Rolfe Burrows! Can you tell me where he lives ?” 
asked Warden, who had not lost one word. 

“Can’t say as 1 know. May find it on the books 
though.” 

“What do you wish to know for, Warden?” 
asked his father ; but the young man was already out 
of hearing, and the elder ones returned to their busi- 
ness talk. 

An hour later there was a brisk knock at the 
little cottage in the suburbs, where Rolfe Burrows 
lived. 












Warden Worsleigh did not wait long before a 






little child opened the door, with brown curls around 
a small bright face, but the tears were not yet 
dry on the eyelashes. 

“My child, what has made you cry?” asked War- 
den Worsleigh, in his kindest voice—a voice that 
very few men had. 

“Father hasn’t got any money, so Jacky and I 
can’t have a Christmas present,” lisped the sweet 
tones, with a tremour running all through them. 

Warden Worsleigh laid his hand on the child's 
hair. 

“ Now, listen to me. If you will tell me whether 
your father is in, and what is his name, you and 
Jacky shall have a nice Christmas present before the 
day is over.” 

Such a look of wonder and delight as there was 
in that small face. 

“Father's name is Mr. Rolfe Burrows. You can 
see him in here,” and she led the way into a back 
room, where a man was sitting before a small fire, 
and near him was a woman with a gentle, faded face, 
and ~ large, rosy-cheekgd baby in her arms. 

Ruxie Burrows rose up. He kuew his guest ino 
moment. 

There wasaslight flush on his cheeks ; but he was 
tolerably self-possessed. 

Rolfe, somehow, had felt like a man ever since he 
returned that pocket-book, and the sullen despair had 
not come upon him again. Poor and desperate he 
had been, but there was something in him which 
money had not been able te buy. 

Warden came forward, reaching out his hand. 

* Do you know whol am, Mr. Burrows?” 

“Oh, yes. You are Mr. Worsleigh’s son.” 

“That's right ; and—and,” looking around on the 
others with his pleasant smile that cheered their 
hearts, “ I’ve come round here for a few moments 
private talk with you.” 

Rolfe opened the door into an adjoining room—2 
parlour that, despite its smallness aud plainness, had 
a good many tasteful, womanly touches, that woul 
have made it pleasant with the addition of a cheerful 
fire. 

Poor little Mrs. Burrows sat with Jacky before th« 
fire, quite overwhelmed at the honour of a visit from 
the son of her husband’s employer. 

She was certain, by the young man’s look, that it 
boded no evil to them, and the heart of the little 
brave woman, that had borne its pain and burden 
silently through all these days, grew suddenly 
light as a bird’s. Tibby commenced capering up 
and down the room like a wild thing. 

“ What is the matter with you?” said her mother, 
with Jacky fairly wriggling off her lap to join his 
sister. 

“The gentleman said I shonld have a Christmas 
present. Jacky and I both. Just think of it!” cried 
she, bouncing backwards and forwards. 

The mother’s face was worth going far to see, 
with its tears; but, for all that, her first remark 
was true to herself. “Oh, Tibby, if I'd only got 
your white apron on!” 

Meanwhile, something very different was going on 
between the two men in the parlour. 

“ You were the man who gave me the pocket-book 
last night, were you not, Mr. Burrows?” asked War 
den Worsleigh. 

“T was the man, sir. I don’t know what I said, 
for I seemed to have gone crazy at the time. I ask 
your pardon for the falsehood I told you. I was in 
great trouble—and—and ” Rolfe thought he wasa 
great simpleton, but he actually found himself crying, 
and he hid his face in his arms on the table. 

A moment later a soft hand was laid -on his 
shoulder, and a voice, tender as a woman's, was say- 
ing: “Tell me all about it, Mr. Burrows, as you 
would to your best friend.” 

How it was all drawn out of him Rolfe could 
never tell; but somehow he did find himself describ- 
ing all the agony of that night—the dreadful des- 
pair, and awful temptation, and young Worsleigh 
was drinking in every word, with the tears in his 
eyes also. 

Perhaps Rolfe would not have kept on talking had 
it not been for the sight of those. 

At last he said, rising up, and there was a cer- 
tain dignity in his manner—the dignity of one who 
knew he had maintained his self-respect: 
“You see, sir, I had manhood enough, 
heaven's hélp, to resist temptation at the last.” 
“T see, my friend. You will have reason to be 
very proud of that moment to the day of your 





with 


‘| death. Now take this, and get the house all warmed 


up, and have a merry Christmas dinner for your wife 
and babies. Don’t hesitate now. It’s only a fair 
reward for my pocket-book, you know; and as for 
the work—don’t trouble yourself to-day about that.” 

Warden Worsleigh pressed a couple of five-pound 
notes into Rolfe’s hand, wrung the other, and went 
out, leaving the man alone with his family. 





An hour later there came some parcels to the 
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house, in pretty wrappings of tissue paper, which, 
on being investigated, disclosed a wax doll, with 
eyes that actually opened and shut, and curls of real 
hair about rosy cheeks, and « perfect china tea-ser- 
vice for Tibby; and a carriage with four horses 
for Jacky; and under the seat were stowed a 
variety of pretty tops, just suited to the capacity of 
two and four years. The children made one long 
riot of delight of that Christmas-day. 

Warden Wersleigh chose hisown time to tell Rolfe 
Burrows’s story ; and it was in the evening, when the 
winds had gathered themselves together, and were 
raving outside like mad things let loose, making their 
home seem pleasanter than ever. 

All his hearers were interested, touched, more or 
less. 

“Father,” coucluded Warden, “you must find 
Burrows a place somewhere in the factory.” 

“ And,” said Mrs. Worsleigh, “I think I'll drive 
round to-morrow and call on those people; perhaps 
I can do something for them.” 

Warden leoked at his mother. He felt, perhaps, 
a little more strongly than ever before what a 
gulf there was between “ those people” and the lady. 
Rolfe Burrows and his wife did not want charity, but 
something finer and better it was not in Mrs. Wors- 
leigh’s nature to give them. 

“No, mother,” he said, you are very kind, but it | 
isn’t the place, and they are not the sort of people 
for you.” 

Ithink that in a slight way she understood what | 
her son meant. If anything could reach her, do | 
her good, that must. 

The next day Rolfe Burrows received a summons | 
back te the factory; a better situation and a larger | 
salary was offered him. He knew where it all | 
came from. } 

It ia only the fragment of a life that I have been 
able to give you here. 

We hear on all sides the talk about business de- 
pression and the hard times which have come at last 
to # people so used to a long prosperity. We know 
where the pressure falls first and heaviest. Ah, my 
reader! remember there are manyRolfe Burrows’s in 
the world “Out of Work!” i 








MARY LEIGH’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 





It was Christmas Eve, and Mary Leigh sat by the 


window, in the vicinity of a great town. The fire | 


burned low, and the room grew cold and cheerless. 
The out-door prospect was still more gloomy. 

A cold December wind came in fitful gusts 
against the windows, tossing the dead leaves across 
the gravel walks, and sighing mournfully through 
the leafless branches of the trees. But Mary Leigh 
was not at all affected by it; indeed, she searcely 
glanced out except to nete, at interyals, how low the 
sun was getting, and to ponder upon how longa time 
intervened before the supper hour. 

There was a shade of anxiety and care resting on 
her pale features, changing sometimes to a look of 
vexation. 

It was the eve of a holiday ; but life had no holi- 
day for her. 

The table before her was covered with pieces and 
patterns. A coat, much worn but ripped in pieces, and 
carefully pressed, was laid before her for considera- 
tion. She thought it would make a winter jacket 
for Johnny, her youngest boy, who needed it sadly. 
But it would not do. She had turnedit in every way, 
and the patterns were ijaid on again and again, to no 
purpese. There was a thin place here, and a spot 
there. 

“Tt is no use,” sighed Mrs. Leigh ; “it is too scant 
a pattern.” 

She leaned her head heavily on her hand, and the 
tears gathered in her eyes. 

“T have been all my life,” she said, “at least, ever 
since I can remember, trying to make one shilling do 
the duty of three—trying to make something eut of 
nothing.” 

Her thoughts reverted to the earliest recollec- 
tions of her childhood—to the patient widowed 
mother toiling, day after day, far beyond her strength 
—uncomplaining, accomplishing so much, and yet re- 
ceiving so little credit from the hard-judging word. 
She thought of the school-room where she had sat— 
oh, so wearily—trying to learn lessons far beyond her 
comprehension, with no guide but the text-book, 

which she could not understand, and the indifferent 
teacher, who only kept aschool because she must do 
something for a living. She thought of all the long, 
weary struggle to fit herself for the world—to become 
an ornament to society ; of the yearning and thirsting 
for more knowledge, and the half-promise ef assist- 
ance from friends. She thought of her fond antici- 
pations as she had looked forward to the joyous days 
when her bright dreams should be realized—when 
learning should really begin, and countless books 





unleck for her their hidden treasures. She theught, | 
too, of the sudden death of that beloved mother, | 
which had put all pleasant anticipations far away | 
from her thoughts. 

She had been left alone. None cared to aid her 
now. She was not theirs, and bitterly the orphan 
felt it. Going to school was out of the question now, 
with no home, and her limited means. She must 
teach for a living they said. She did not choose her 
vocation—there was no choice left her. Naturally 
delicate, with feeble strength, and san ambitious 
mind, she could think of nothing else. Longing to 
do something for others, yet not able to he>p her- 
self. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately—who shall judge? 
her place in the teacher’s desk was soon vacant. 
Mr. Leigh, one of the committee, thonght Mary 
Morton would be ‘an ornament to his cottage home, 
left desolate when his mother died, and he asked her 
to be his wife. So Mary Morten became Mary 
Leigh. 

Gossiping mothers said Mary had done well, for 
Mr. Arthur Leigh was a fine man, full of energy, and 
would be rich, too, some day. Poor orphan Mary! 
She was grateful for his love, and she poured uot 
for him all the hoarded affectien of her heart. Hers 
was no stinted gift, but an overflowing love, gar- 
nered through many lonely, weary years. The world 
said they were happy; and the bright tears gathered 
in Mary’s eyes as she often asked herself why she 
was not. 

As years passed on three little children were 
given to them. Two sturdy, roguish boys, and a 
blue-eyed fairy, that bore the name of Lily. But 
the sweet baby-girl was too fair a blossom for 
this cold world, and was soon ttansplanted to 
heaven. 

“ Because we are not worthy ;” and Mary’s tears 
fell fast on the little unconscious sleeper. Not so 
much for her loss as for the knowledge that she was 
not worthy to train that sinless babe for heaven. 

Mrs. Leigh’s thoughts had wandered back through 
all these weary years, noting every heartache, every 
new trial. Her efforts for improvement had passed 
unnoticed ; her thoughtful love and care had not 
been appreciated ; and, worse than all, her loveseemed 
thrown away on her thoughtless husband, who 
should have shielded her from her pretty trials and 
vexations. 

“Yes,” she said, audibly, “I have tried all my life 
to make something out of nothing, and I have failed. 
These little cares and troubles may bo trifles, but 
they are very hard to bear.” 

The worn pieces and little patterns were pushed 
aside hastily, and the weary head was bowed on the 
table, while sob after sob broke the stillness of the 
room. The clock on the mantel-piece struck the 
hour of five, and she started up nervously. 

Hastily putting aside her work, she bathed her 
face and swollen eyes, then descended to the kitchen. 
She kindled a fire and began to prepare the evening 
meal. The children came in from their out-door 
play, noisy andclamorous for supper. Albert had 
torn his jacket and lost his knife. Johnny was half 
crying, half scolding, and holding up a bruised hand. 
He had stumbled and fallen on the hard, frozen 
ground, and, though he wasa brave little fellow, the 
tears would come. The wants of the children were 
attended to, and the supper-table laid with its snowy 
cloth. The biscuits were light and nice. The pre- 
serves were brought from the cool cellar, and the pie 
put near the grate to warm. She tried to recover 
her wonted cheerfulness, as she prepared the fra- 
grant tea in anticipation of her husband's speedy ar- 
rival. 

He came soon, greeting his pale, patient wife with 
a careless smile, but his children with kind words 
and kisses. 

Mr. Arthur Leigh was not an unkind man; “ only 
thoughtless,” his friends said. Yes, thoughtless he 
certainly was!-and, if the truth must be told, selfish, 
too. He did ample justice to the viands placed be- 
fore him, whike his wife, unnoticed, helped the chil- 
dren and sipped her tea, too weary and worn to care 
to eat anything. 

She followed her husband to the sitting-room, after 
putting aside the tea-things and setting the room in 
order. Mr. Leigh had just finished the evening 
paper, and was preparing to go out as his wife en- 
tered the room. . 

“ Mary,” he asked, anxiously, “ have you spent the 
money that I gave you yesterday? I haverun short 
to-day, and I will borrow it of you if you do not need 
it now.” ‘ 

Need it! He had given her three shillings, reserv- 
ing twice as much for himself; and she had been re- 
volving in her mind for the last hour what to do 
with it. 

Other families had money, even if only a little, for 
Christmas presents to the children; but Arthur said 


there was really no Christmas. If she could get t), 
necessaries of life for her family, she was thank{u! 

She had been considering whether she should us. 
this money for a pair of shoes, long needed, or buy a 
jacket for Johnny, which garment was indispensab!> 
for the cold weather. 

“Thad thought of getting cloth for John for a 
jacket,” she answered, timidly ; “ but, if you need it, 
I will wait.” 

“John a jacket! I don’t see why you cannot inake 
over Albert’s clothes for him, I’m sure. Because it 
is a little more work, I suppose. Mrs. Somers neve: 
buys new cloth for her boys ;” and he took the money 
she handed him, went out hastily, shutting ths 
door, by no means softly, behind him. 

“I did try hard to make the old clothes do,” she 
said, “ but they were completely worn-out.” Tears 
came now; she had kept them-back with a strong 
will while her husband was speaking; for if there 
was anything that Mr. Arthur Leigh hated, it was 
to see @ woman cry. 

He had told her so repeatedly, and the brave 
woman dreaded nothing so much as his anger, and 
so conquered herself, and sat down to her sewing in 
silence. 

Mr. Arthur Leigh strode down the street, solilo- 
quizing to himself: “I do wish Mary was not 50 easily 
discouraged. She isalways down-heartedabeutsoms 
trifle. Something went wrong to-day, I suppose 
I'm sure she has everything she needs; but women 
are never contented.” As hespoke thus he encoun- 
tered the friends who were to meet him. He had 
wanted the money to pay his share of the evenings 
pleasure. He could keep Christmas Eve, even if his 
family could not. And yet it was not without a 
twinge of conscience that he thought of his wife a: 
home. Mr. Arthur Leigh was not whelly bad; le 
was only selfish. 

His wife sat alone all that evening, stitching 
wearily. The children were in bed, their little carcs 
and sorrows forgotten in sleep. Mary Leigh sighed 
sadly. There was no one to chide her now. 

“T do not see why our children cannot have better 
clothes, and look as well as other people’s,” sh» 
thought to herself. “If we were very poor, it would 
be different, but with Arthur's salary we ought to have 
things comfortable, especially as I do my own work 
I surely am not extravagant in dress. I am almosi 
ashamed to go to church now, my clothes are sv 
shabby. If I mention it, Arthur says, ‘Stay at home, 
then. If you only go to show new clothes, it won't 
do you any good, I don’t see but what you look well 
enough.’ Sometimes he says, ‘Oh, yes! yeu must 
have this or that. I'll give youthe money unex: 
week.’ - But he forgets it, and I cannot bear to kee) 
asking for money. Poor Arthur! I wonder if any- 
thing has gone wrong to-day? Ifhe would only tell 
me about his business, and let me know his trials and 
disappointments, how much better I could sympa- 
thize with him.” 

“ Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean not 
on thine own understanding.” ‘ In all thy waysac 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. 
Yes, if she could only do that—and she had tried 
Ever since she had kissed baby Lily good-bye she 
had longed for that ‘‘ peace that passeth all under 
standing,” and that “rest that remaineth for the 
people of God.” How insignificant, how trifling 
seemed the petty disappointments and annoyances v! 
the past day! The memory of them could no longer 
vexher. “In all thy waysacknowledge Him.” Th» 
words came to her with anew meaning. Shoull she 
then ask for help to bear these little trials, tuvse 
minor ills of life? By 

When her husband came home, an hour later, irri- 
tated with himself and disappointed with his eveuiug, 
he wondered silently at the cheerful, happy look vx 
Mary’s pale face. He felt keen remorse. 

“J shall have some more money soon, Mary, anil 
you shall have it to get yourself and the children 
some clothes,” he said,in a softened mood, as he 
bent over his wife and kissed her pale cheek. “ An! 
to-morrow, as it is a holiday (we don’t often kee 
Christmas, but will for once), we will go and sev 
Uncle John. A ride will do you good, you are grow- 
ing thin and pale, darling.” 

He had noticed lately how patiently and uncom 
plainingly she had borne his taunting words, and the 
children’s waywardness ; how careful she had been 
not to irritate or provoke him when weary ; 40", 
though he scarcely acknowledged it to himself, 1 
had had an influence over him. From that Christ- 
mas Eve, too, he became an altered man. = 

As days went by, and he witnessed his wife's con 
stant patience and cheerfulness, as he saw that she 
possessed something to which his own heart was + 
stranger, imperceptibly his conduct changed towares 
her. He became more thoughtful of her comfort— 
more ready to supply her wants. Gradually he even 
began to practise economy in his own supentiien, 
and was surprised to find how many things he cout 
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do without, which he had once thought indispensable 
to his comfort. 

Mary Leigh never forgot the lesson, learned on that 
Christmas Eve, when her heart was bowed down be- 
neath an accumulated burden of trifling cares and 
disappointments: “In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, He shall direct thy paths.” C. B. H 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
——_- 
CHAPTER LXIX. 


Rosa went up to her own room, chilled through 
every fibre of her frame by her imprudent exposure 
to the open air, yet with a fiery flood of passion and 
despair seething in her heart that rendered her in- 
sensible to physical discomfort. 

On this night she felt herself a veritable Ishmael, 
for it seemed to her as if every hand was raised 
against her, and she was ready herself to rise upand 
do battle against the whole human race. Steeped in 
the gall of bitterness was her heart, and, at moments, 
she almost dreaded herself. 

Rosa refused to go down to supper, and she scarcely 
touched what was sent up to her. She ordered the 
servant to bring wine up to her, and eagerly drank 
glass after glass, keeping the bottle near her after 
Ninette had gone away. 

When she looked into the mirror and saw the flush 
it had brought into her face she muttered: 

“The wine has gone to my head. No matter—I 
needed it to enable me to bear my burden, and I love 
its exhilarating effects. That is my only inheri- 
tance from him—from the weak man who fears to 
proclaim to the world that I am his child. Never 
mind! I will find means to repay him yet.” 

Rosa teok up the light, and held it almost in con- 
tact with the bed-clothing, laughing like a maniac as 
she did se. 

“Ha, ha! What if I set fire to his house and burn 
it to the ground? It is a great temptation; but then 
I'm not ready to bury myself on a funeral pyre. But 
he could easily build another house even better than 
this, so what should I gain by that? No, no; I will 
do something that will cause me to be remembered 
longer than setting a house on fire would. 

“To be baffled at every point, to be sent away in 
disgrace and defeat, is more than I will tamely bear. 
Ihave thought over all that is possible, I have settled 
my plan ef action, and now, Gedfrey Fenton, marry 
that pale-faced simpleton who does not know how to 
love, as soon as you dare. You think you have done 
with me for ever; so you thought twice before in your 
life, but I came upon your pathagain. The third time 
of coming will be ominous for you.” 

Thus musing, Rosa sat till a late hour, but finally 
weariness of body and lassitude of mind sent her to 
her pillow to sleep heavily till a late hour of the 
morning. , 

In the course of the day Opal delivered to Rosa the 
parting message of Mr. Fenton, and at the same time 
expressed herself so sweetly and tenderly towards 
her that even her hard and wayward heart was 
touched. She earnestly said: 

“TI hope you will be happy, Opal, and I promise you 
to do what I can tocentribute to your future welfare. 
As I am going away you think that cannot be much, 
but no one knows. I may some day have the power 
to influence your fate for good or evil, and I pledge 
you my word that it shall be for the first.” 

“Thank you, Rosa; and I, in my turn, will say that 
if you should need a friend in future, apply to me, and 
I will do all that lies in my power to serve you.” 

Ninette came up to say that dinner was served, and 
after it was over Rosa was to depart, to remain with 
the Matson family till the departure of the steamer. 
The meal was a silent one, for each had much to 
think of, and by the time it was over the carriage was 
heard to drive to the door. 

Rosa’s trunks were brought down, put into a 
light wagon and sent off, and she herself soon fol- 
lowed them, equipped for her drive. Mrs. Hastings 
bade her a polite adieu, after whispering to her 
that her husband would attend to the business that 
‘was necessary to transfer to her the settlement she 
had promised. Rosa turned from her to the sister 
who stood beside her, ignorant of the close tie that 
Connected them, and with some emotion said: 

“Kiss me ence before I go, Opal. I shall carry 
with me a pleasant memory of you, at any rate.” 

“T will kiss you once, twice, three times, for papa, 
mamma and myself,” she replied, suiting the action 
to the words, and Rosa returned the caresses, holding 
Opal’s hand clasped in her own while she looked into 
the blue eyes bent tenderly upon her. 

Suddenly she dashed it away, hastened down the 
Steps, and, entering the carriage, was driven rapidly 
from the house she had entered as a malignant in- 
fluence—and in which she yet meant to leave a lasting 
memento of her presence. 





Mr. Hastings sat perfectly silent till they had left 
Silvermere far behind them. His manner towards 
Rosa had so entirely changed that she felt sure he 
was now only anxiousto remove her as far as possible 
from himself. Although she regarded him with very 
mixed feelings, she resented the withdrawal of that 
affection which he had declared had so long been thé 
ruling passion of his life. 

He looked sad and broken-hearted, and Rosa 
thought his hair whiter this morning than it had 
been before, but that did not touch the heart she 
had hardened until it felt like adamant in her bosom. 

Mr. Hastings at length spoke, in measured tones : 

“Rosa, you are going from me, perhaps for ever ; 
but I shall hope to hear regularly from you. Your let- 
ters can be sent to me under cover to my friend, Mr. 
Matson, and he will take care that they come safely 
to hand. I shall settle the money agreed on upon you, 
and you can draw your income through a bank whose 
address I will give you. Does this satisfy you, my 
child ?” 

“TI shall write to you when I have anything to say, 
and asto being satisfied with what you can do for me, 
of course I must content myself with what I can get. 
It is little enough, considering the stylein which you 
live, and the money so profusely lavished on Opal.” 

To this ungracious speech her father calmly re- 
plied: 

“T have explained to you that Opal derives her 
wealth from her mother, not from me; or so great a 
difference would not be made. If life be granted me 
a few years longer, and I am successful in some 
speculations I intend to undertake for your benefit, I 
shall be able to give you a handsome dower; but I 
can promise nothing positively. WhatI can do I 
will, on one condition.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ That you will never seekthe unfortunate woman 
whose life I wrecked—that you will never betray 
to her that I gave her humiliating secret into your 
keeping. You will promise me this, Rosa?” 

Therepressed eagerness of his manner showed her 
how much in earnest he was, and she evasively 
asked : 

“Why should I seek the mother who repudiated 
the tie of maternity sofar as Iam concerned? I am 
sure there would be no pleasure in a meeting be- 
tween her and myself, and I shall not be likely to 
seek it.” 

“Then you will keep my confidence sacred? You 


will not attempt to embitter still farther the sad life | 


of your unhappy mother? 
Rosa, for I must have it.” 

“Why should you doubt my willingness to give 
it? Ishall leave Mrs. Marsden to seek such peace 
as she can now find. You need have no misgivings 
on her account, sir.” 

Mr. Hastings was forced to satisfy himself with 
these vague assurances, for he could gain nothing 
more definite from his companion, and silence again 
ensued between them till the carriage drew near the 
town. 

Then he took Rosa in his arms, kissed and caressed 
her as he had done on that night when he believed 
her to be dying, and she knew that her waywardness 
had not entirely destroyed the strong parental love 
he felt for her. 

Rosa triumphed in this thought, though her own 
heart but feebly responded to the endearments her 
father lavished on her. He at last released her from 
his almost convulsive embrace, and huskily said: 

“T have given you my farewell, Rosa. When we 
part in the presence of others it must be as the ac- 
quaintance of a few brief weeks. Nothing must be 
betrayed to others.” 

“Do not fear me, sir,” she replied, with perfect 
self-possession. ‘ Only retain your calmness, and I 
can answer for mine.” 

Her father regarded her earnestly a few moments, 
and then passionately cried : 

“ Child—child! I believe that what you said to 
me the other day was the truth ; that the love I feel 
for you has failed to elicit any return. Heaven help 
me! I deserve it, perhaps, but it is not the less bit- 
ter for all that.” 

By this time the carriage had entered the avenue 
that led to Mr. Matson’s door, and Rosa hurriedly 
asked : 

“What do youexpect of me? Iam human—I 
have strong resentments, and, although you'are my 
father, you have yourself told me that which could 
only have the effect of estranging me from you. It 
is better for us to live apart, for we could have no 
comfort in each other.” 

The carriage drew up, the door was opened, and 
Rosa sprang out without giving Mr. Hastings time to 
descend and assist her to alight. 

In .another. moment she was surrounded by the 
younger members of the Matson family, who had hur- 
ried out on seeing the carriage from Silvermere at 
the door. Half paralyzed by the cruel words to which 


Give me this assurance, 





he had just listened, Mr. Hastings slowly followed 
her, and returned the greetings of Mrs. Maison, who 
by this time had come to the door herself. 

She expressed much pleasure and surprise at seeing 
them both; as they entered the house she said to 
Rosa: 

“JT heard of your illness, my dear, and tried to 
come to see you, but we had illness among ourselves, 
and I was obliged to satisfy myself about you by in- 
quiring from Dr. Wiseman how you were getting 
along. Iam glad to see that you are looking nearly 
as well as ever.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 

A glance at the stern face of Mr. Hastings satisfied 
Mrs. Matson that something had gone wrong, but 
what it was she was destined never to know. She 
mildly said : 

“ T had hoped for something different, Miss Gordon ; 
but if you are satisfied to return, of course we must 
make up our minds to let you go.” 

“Tam quite satisfied—most anxious to be on my 
way—so anxious indeed that I could not consent to 
remain to the wedding, which, by the way, takes 
place on Thursday, and only the connexions of the 
family are to be invited. Mr. Hastings was so kind 
as to bring me himself, but he is not well, and he 
is besides in a great hurry to get home again, so of 
course we must not try to detain him.” 

Aroused by these words to the necessity of putting 
a restraint upon his feelings, Mr. Hastings said : 

“T have but a moment to stay, Mrs. Matson, for I 
must see your husband before I leave, and tell 
him what I wish done with reference to this wilful 
young lady, who is bent on taking her destiny in her 
own hands again. Good-bye, Miss Gordon; I wish 
you a safe and pleasant journey, and I shall do all 
that is in my power to provide you with protection 
on your way.” 

He held out his hand. Rosa placed her own in it 
for a moment, and although she felt how tremulous 
his grasp was, she iidifferently said : 

“ Good-bye, sir; I shall know how to take care of 
myself very well.” 

Mr. Hastings bowed mechanically to the others, 
and moved away as if walkinginadream. He re- 
entered his carriage, which he had ordered to be 
driven to Mr. Matson’s place of business. There, he 
held a long and confidential interview with the mer- 
chant, the result of which was, that on his return 
home Mr. Matson expressed no surprise at Rosa’s 
sudden departure, nor did he renew his offer to find 
another situation for her as teacher in a family. 

When Rosa was not looking at him he regarded 
her with a half-curious, half-pitying expression, 
which showed that Mr. Hastings had given him more 
of his confidence with regard to her actual position 
than he had bestowed on any other person. 

On the following morning, immediately after break- 
fast, Rosa went to her room, put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and, watching her opportunity, made her way 
from the house without attracting the attention of 
any ofits inmates. After leaving the grounds she 
moved leisurely towards the town, which lay in sight, 
and soon gained the upper end of the street. 

She wore a thick veil, which she did not lift as 
she moved down this thoroughfare, till she came to 
the spot occupied by mercantile establishments. 
Looking about her, she found a shop, which she 
entered, and asked to look at boys’ clothes. In 
a few moments a plain suit, made for a well- 
grown boy, was selected, to which a dark cloth cap 
was added. 

When the shopman asked where the bundle was 
to be sent she replied: 

“T will take it myself,” and after paying for them 
she walked ont, carrying the parcel in her hand. 

With swift steps Rosa threaded her way back to 
Mr. Matson’s house, entered as unobserved as she 
had gone out, and went up to her chamber. 

She placed the articles she had so mysteriously 
purchased in a small trunk in which her night-dress 
and toilet apparatus were packed, and her face, 
while thus employed, would have made a study for a 
physiognomist. 

There were cunning, bitterness, and resolute pur- 
pose expressed in it, and it was not difficult to see 
that her mind was made up to some course of action 
which promised revenge for the defeat slie had eus- 
tained at Silvermere. 

When Rosa rejoined the family circle she was as 
gay and pleasant with its younger members as on the 
occasion of her former visit, and no one would have 
dreamed of the terrible guilt she was meditating—of 
the purpose that had matured in her own mind, 
and only waited far the opportunity to be put into 
execution. 

Two days passed away with apparent enjoy- 
ment to Rosa, and on the third she took leave of the 
family with many expressions of regard, and, accom- 
panied by Mr. Matson in his own carriage, went 
to meet the boat, which was due at five o’clock, 
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On the way he gave her a letter of introduction to a 
Mr. Thomas Frith, and an order on him for five hun- 
dred pounds as the first instalment of the sum to be 
paid her annually. Mr. Matson gravely said: 

“ Mr. Hastings has settled on you enough to make 
you independent, Miss Gorden, and I have consented 
to act as your trustee. To prevent unpleasant com- 
ments, I shall transmit your interest as it falls due, 
and send you a cheque on the bauk in which it shall 
be deposited in your name. All you have to do is 
to enjoy ‘the goods. the gods previde,’ and make 
yourself happy in your own way.” * 

Rosa fixed her eyes upon his face, and abruptly 
asked: 

“‘ What reason did Mr. Hastings give you for set- 
tling this money on me? If hegavenone, you must 
think it a strange proceeding.” 

He returned her gaze witheut flinching, and quietly 
replied : 

‘He told me the truth, Miss Gordon—not in all its 
details ; but he confided to me enough to cenvince 
me that he acted very unwisely when he took 
you inte his own family. I am aware of your near 
relationship to Mr. Hastings, and I have undertaken 
to become the guardian of your interests, as it was 
impossible for your father to act in person for you 
witheut exciting suspicion in the mind of his wife.” 

With flashing eyes Rosa exclaimed: 

“Se he has put this crowning humiliation upon 
me! He has told you, the friend I had made for 
myself, who and whatIam. Did he tell you, too, 
who my mother is ?” 

““No-—he scarcely referred to her. He speke only 
of you, and he showed the greatest anxiety that you 
should be suitably provided for ” 

“Suitably! what! with that paltry sum of money? 
Mrs. Hastings will wear diamonds at her daughter's 
wedding worth three times as much as thoy are 
willing to give me, and a single set of jewels offered 
to Opal by her bridegroom cost a thousand 
pounds.” 

“Itis far more than you had reason to expect 
when you came hither, Miss Gordon,” replied Mr 
Matson, coldly. “Remember that Mrs. Hastings’s 
fortune belongs to herself, and her husband has little 
of his own. He has done ull that he could for you, 
and he hopes some day to be able to do more.” 

“You expect me te be duly grateful, I suppose, but 
Tam not. I think that I have been so bitterly in- 
jured that all the money belonging to them both would 
not cempensate me for it. I cannet yet forgive Mr. 
Hastings, for he acted a base part tewards my 
mother, and she acted no less basely in giving me 
upwhen I was a baby and needed her care. I do 
not understand how she could do it, but I think she 
has met with her reward.” 

“De you know anything of her ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Shemarried an honourable man, from 
whom she concealed the fact that she had lived two 
years with Mr. Hastings, believing herself to be 
his wife. When she discovered the deception he 
had put upon her she left him, and deserted me 
at the same time. AsI was his child, I suppose she 
included me in the contempt and hatred with which 
he had given her good cause to regard him.” 

Mr. Matson seemed greatly surprised and shocked. 
He hurriedly said: 

“ Your father could never have acted so badly as 
that, Miss Gordon. You must unconsciously exag- 
gerate.” 

“Ido not; I had these facts from his own lips 
only a few days ago. I am not likely to forget them, 
nor would I put a false colouring upon them to 
make you think him werse than heis. I only wish 
you to be able to do justice to my mether, Mr. 
Matson, badly as I think she treated me; for the 
time may come when you will learn who she is, and 
then you will be glad to know that she was innocent 
of any wrong herself, so far as Mr. Hastings was 
concerned.” 

“TI cannot imagine why you should suppose that I 
shall ever know anything abont her; but I shall 
remember what you have said. Here we are.” 

Glad that the conversation must here end, and half 
incredulous of the truth of Rosa’s revelations, Mr. 
Matson assisted her to alight, and they entered 
the steamer in a few more moments. 

Several passengers were going, and among them 
Mr. Matson found an old gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he introduced Rosa. Mr. Waugh 
promised to attend to her, and see her safely landed. 

In a few moments the bell rang, and, bidding the 
merchant farewell, she went into her room ; hesought 
the shore again, and was taken back to his place of 
business in a brown study. 

(To be continued.) 


A SAD accident has happened in one of the best- 
known passes of the Alps. A lady and two guides 
were coming over the St. Bernard, when they were 
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overtaken by a sudden storm. It became dark as 
night, and the lady, being terrified by a tremendous 
peal of thunder, fell down a precipice. The guides 
pushedion to the hospice for aid, and two of the monks, 
with one of the well-known St. Bernard dogs, came 
to the rescue. The dog soon scented the object of 
their search, and, guided by him, the monks and the 
guides descended the precipice with great difficulty. 
At last they came upon the lady, grievously hurt, but 
not killed, and after heroic efforts brought her in 
safety to the monastery, where she now lies hopeful 
of recovery. 








FACETIZ, 


Goine To Extremes.—When ladies wore their 
dresses very low and very shorta wit observed 
that “they ee too late and ended too seon.” 

FrigenpsHiP.—Alphonse asserts that “friendship 
between two women is always a plot against a 
third.” As a retaliation, somebody has said that 
“ Friendship between two men is a continual struggle 
as te which of the two shall do the other.” 

Too Mucu or a Goop Txine.—A lad who had 
lately gone to service having had salad served up at 
dinner every day for a week, ran away. When asked 
why he had left his place he replied: “They made 
me yeat grass i’ th’ summer, an’I war afear’d they'd 
mak’ me yeat hay i’ th’ winter, an’I could no’ stand 
that, so I war off.” 


NOT BAD. 

A coloured witness was examined in a Washington 
Court to prove the identity of a white man the other 
day. 

District Attorney— Did you see the man?” 

“ Yes, sir, I seed him!” 

“ Was he a white man?” 

“Don’t know, sir!” 

“Do you tell me you saw the man and can't.say 
whether he was white or black ?” 

“Yes, sir, I seed him, but dare’s so many white 
fellers callin’ demselves ‘niggers’ round here, I 
can’t tell one from tod’er!” 

Witness cismissed—explanation satisfactory. 


Logic For ALDERMEN.—An alderman was heard 
the other day getting off the following specimen of 
what he called “corporation ” logic: “ All human 
things are hollow: I’m a human thing, therefore I’m 
hollow. It is contemptible to be hollow, therefore 
I'll stuff myself as full as I’m able.” 


“Tp you Piease.”—Ata wedding recently, when 
the officiating priest put to the lady the question, 
“Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband?” she dropped the ‘prettiest courtesy, and 
with a modesty that lent her beauty additional 
grace replied, “ If you please.” 


CHAFFING AND CHAFFERING. 

“ What great effects from little causes spring !” 
says semebody—‘“the poet,” probably. No. doubt 
hundreds have read the fellowing advertisement in 
the Daily Telegraph (there are so many advertisements 
that you don’t get a fair penn’orth unless you do read 
them): 

“CHAFF! CHAFF!! cHAFP!!! 

“ Blank Blank & Co., the greatest chaff-cutters in 

the world, next to the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster, are now selling good clover chaff at, &c., 
&e., &c.” 
Those who glanced at that notification little guessed 
the effect it would have on Mr. Disraeli’s Edinburgh 
speech. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was evi- 
dently put on his metal by the assertion that any- 
bedy was running Parliament hard in the matter of 
chaff. He must have surprised the North Britons, 
who deal mere in oatmeal than in chaff.—Fua. 


FoRBIDDING THE Banns.—The following is a 
textual cepy of a letter lately received by a clergy- 
man in Pittsburg, through the post-office: “ Riverent 
sir, 1 ferbid the bands ef marriage between Edwoord 
Bluitt and Mary Ana Howell, the reason is he is under 
age, and she Have got a husband alive, and she went 
away frem him; He is in Carralina, and she is with 
her unkell, so you cannot marry. them, sir, and 
Dursent.” 

Mix, Ho!—Mr. Jones, who intended taking his 
wife out for a drive one day, asked his milkman (who 
possessed a very spirited horse) for the loan of the 
animal, which request was granted. However, Mr. 
Jones was not a good driver, and had great difficulty 
in managing the horse, which at last became un- 


governable, and, te the great horror of Mrs. Jones, 
bolted with them. Mr. Jones did not know what to 
do, and a serious accident seemed unavoidable, when 
all of a sudden Mr. Jones, remembering the ‘services 
for which the horse was used, and calling out witha 
stentorian voice, “Milk, oh! milk, oh!” the horse 





stopped instantly, to their great joy, at this familiar 


ery, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones got home safely, withon; 
any farther incident, save that when they retuned 
home in the evening, on passing a pump in the neig|i- 
bourhood, the horse would not stir an inch, until Mr. 
Jones got down and pumped the pump handle a doze, 
times, after which operation it moved on directly; 
and, to finish off the day’s pleasure, it stopped at al! 
the customers of the milkman on the road where M; 
Jones lives, his house being at the farther end. 

KIND INQUIRIES. 

Cousin Kate was a sweet, wide-awake beauty o/ 
about seventeen, and she took it in her head to 
in the country to see some relations. Among thes 
relations there chanced te be a young swain whi 
had seen Kate en a previous occasion, and seeing 
fell deeply in love with her. Ho called at the hous» 
on the evening ef her arrival, and she met him on the 
piazza where she was enjeying the evening air i: 
company with two or three of her friends. 

The poor fellow was so bashful that he could no: 
find his tongue for some time. At length he stan 
mered out: 

“How’s your mother?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

Another silence on the part of Josh, during whic! 
Kate and her friends did the best they could to : 
lieve the monotony. After waiting about fifte: 
minutes for him to commence to make himse! 
agreeable, he again broke the spell by— 

‘“ How’s your father?” which was answered mu 
after the same fashion as the first one, and the. 
followed another silence like the other. 

“ How's your father and mother?” again put i 
the bashful lover. 

“ Quite, well, both of them.” This was follow 
by an exchange of glances and a suppress 
smile. 

* This lasted some ten minutes more, during which 
Josh was fidgeting in his seat, and stroking |i 
Sunday hat. But at length another question came- 

“ Hew’s your parents 2?” 

This produced an explosion that made the wood: 
ring. 

Quzstion Put.—The Sharks on our Coast. Whai 
does this article mean? Is it am exposure of the 
swindlers at our watering-places ?—Punch. 

“WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS,” &C. 

Frugal Housewife (has a large family): “Oh, Mr 
Stickings, I see by the daily papers that the price of 
meat has fallen twopence a pound. [ think yo 
ought to make some reduction in your charges!” 
Country Butcher: “ Werry sorry; mum, but we 
don’t take in no daily papers, mum !”—Punch. 


Foop ror LavGutTsr.—The. following delicious 
bit occurs in a letter published in the Times of the 
30th ult.; “Sir,—The Times hating taken up the 
subject of cheap foed, it is now in everybedy’s 
mouth.” What is in everybody’s mouth—the Times 
or cheap food? Forthe sake of the digestion of the 
public we hope not the former, and in the interest of 
humanity we fear not the latter. Could we but be- 
lieve the fact it would be the best clap of thunder 
we have heard for a long time—it would, by 
Jove! 

Hiex Stakes.—Meat is lower, thanks to joint ac- 
tion enthe part of consumers. The butehers have 
been brought dowr om their marrew-bones. but 
they must be looked after, and not forgotten, now 
that the dead season is over, or they will screw their 
courage to the sticking-point, and soon saddle us 
again with a penny or two too much in the pound.— 
Punch. 

Foorsr’s Last Joxz.—When Foote was on his way 
to France, for change of air, he went into the kitchen 
at the inn at Dover, to erder a particular dish for 
dinner. The true English cook boasted that she 
had never set foot out of her country. On this, the 
invalid gravely observed, “ Why, cookey, that’s very 
extraordinary, as they tell me upstairs that you have 
been several times all over grease!” “They may 
tell you what they please above er below stairs, 
replied the cook, “but I was never ten miles from 
Dover in my life!” “Nay, now, that must be a fib,” 
says Foote, “for I have myself seen you at Spit- 
head!” 

A Poser.—The worthy gentleman who rules the 
rising generation of boys in a certain town in Tennes- 
see, had occasion recently to correct a little boy 
named Johnny. New Johnny got into a fit of what 
is called “ sulks,” because he was whipped, and in 
order to convince him that he was justly and neces- 
sarily punished, his teacher had recourse to the 
following argument: “ Well, Johnny, suppose you 
were riding a big horse te water, and had a keev 
switch in your hand, and all at once the horse were 
to stop and refused to go any fasther, what would 
you do?” Johnny stifled his sobs for @ moment, and, 
looking up through his tears, replied, “I'd cluck t 





him, sir.” “But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn't go for 
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your clucking, what would-you do then?” “I'd get 
down and lead him, sir.” “‘ And if he were obstinate, 
and would not let you lead him?” ‘“ Why, I'd take 
off his bridle and turn him loose, and walk home, 
sir.’ “You may go and take you seat, Johnny.” 
Johnny could not be made to see the necessity for 
asing the switch. 
HORACE VERNET AND THE CONNOISSEUR. 
This great master was once employed to paint a 
landscape, with a cave and St. Jerome init. He ac- 
cordingly painted the landscape, with St. Jerome at 
the entrance of the cave. When he delivered the 
picture the purchaser,j who understood nothing of 
the perspective, said: 
“The landscape and the cave are well enough, but 
St. Jerome is notin the cave.” 
“T understand you,” replied Vernet; “I will alter 
He therefore took the painting and made the 
shade darker, so that the saint seemed to sit farther 
in. The buyer took the painting, but it again ap- 
peared to him that the saint was not in the cave. 
Vernet then painted out the figure and gave it to his 
customer, who seemed perfectly satisfied. When- 
ever he saw strangers, to whom he showed the pic- 
ture, he said: 
“ Here yousee a picture by Vernet, with St. Jerome 
in the cave.” 
“But we cannot see the saint,” replied the visi- 
tors. : 
“Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the professor ; 
“he is there, for I have seen him stand at the en- 
trance, and afterwards farther back, and am there- 
fore quite sure that he is in it.” 


TgLL It To THE Marines.—To the correspondent 
who inquires if rear-admirals belong exclusively to 
the Horse Marines, we reply—Call at Whitehall and 
make the inquiry personally.—Fun. 

HAIR-DRESSING IN 1867. 

Lady: “ My hair is not so thick as when you last 
eut it I fancy ?” 

Hair-dresser: “Well, ma’am, I must ‘say it is not 
60 voluminouses it was ;,but, really, ene can improvize 


it so well now that original material is not of much 
consequence !”— Punch. 


Reason oR Instinct ?—A friend of ours possesses 
a retriever so highly trained that he will, at the word 
of command, fetch a copy ef Tupper’s “ Proverbial 
Philosophy” from the nearest bookseller’s, but—sen- 
sible animal—he never attempts to swallow the con- 
tents. That dog deserves a testimonial—a boney-fide 
one.—Fun. 

A NEW RULE OF COURT. 


“Mr. J. J. Lonsdale, the County Court Judge at 
Tonbridge, has created a considerable sensation by 
announcing that henceforward litigants must appear 
in his Court dressed in their, Sunday attire.” 

Court dress may be going out, but County Court 
dress is coming in, which, with the fitting adaptatien 
to the legal place where it is to be worn, is a Sun- 
day suit. If, as is not improbable, litigants should 
grumble at being compelled to appear, frem the com- 
mencement to the close of their case, in their best 
garments, no one will demur to their complaint or 
think it umreasonable. Owr verdict is against the 
judge—let him be hon-suited.— Punch. 


Batzac.—Balzac, the French novelist, had an 
overweening coneeit of his abilities, and actually 
went te St. Petersburg te set the Czar Nicholas 
straight. On arriving he addressed a note to the 
Czar in the following ridiculous exaggeration ef the 
“we” style: “M. de Balzac, the auther, and M. de 
Balzac, the gentleman, solicit of his Majesty the fa- 
vour of a private audience.” The Emperor’s reply 
wasan autograph letter: “ M. de Balsac, the gentle- 
man, and M. de Balzac, the author, can post home 
gain when they please.” 


SCMETHING ‘“‘NOO” FOR THE “z0o.” 


The Government have really behaved very hand- 
somely to the Zoological Society of London in pro- 
viding Lieutenant.R. C. Beavan, one of their cerre- 
sponding members, with the necessary outfit and ac- 
commodation fer a trip to Abyssinia. So many people 
are Fellows, now-a-days, of this popular association 
that, of course, the Council, in availing themselves of 
the ministerial kindness, will have to study the pub- 
lic taste in the matter. We mean that they will have 
to give their heroic explorer a hint to pick up persons 
rather than animals, men rather than brutes, for all 
the world knows very well that society in the season 
80e8 to the Zeo on Sundays, merely to look at false 
hair and painted faces, and that society cares just 
two figs and perhaps'a half fer the barred cages, the 
gtisly bears, and the lazy hippotami. We are quite 
sure that a vast number of people will be awfully 
disgusted with- Lieutenant Beavan if he doesn't, on 





his return from the land of Theodore, satisfy their 


e 


general notions of Abyssinia by bringing home with 


him the following objets-de-vertu-or-otherwise : 

1. A fine specimen of tho Ethiopius Negronis, or 
common Ethiopian nigger, with banjo, bones, long- 
tail ceat, gigantic collars, big buttons, and Christy 
répertoire complete. 

2. A young specimen of the Corypha Amazonis, or 
short-skirted Amazon, with tin shield, shiny but un- 
substantial helmet and breastplate, silk stockings, 
satin shoes, and diamond bracelet complete. 

Of course we all know what the natives of 
Abyssinia are like. Have we not seen L’Africaine? 
—Tomahawk. 

TELEGRAPHY AND TORTOLA.—The Atlantic Cable 
does tell such lies—to this country; let us hope not 
from it. Query—What are the comparative numbers 
of falsehoods on an average daily issuing from this 
end of thecable tothat? Ali the electric wires, 
however, from abroad, bring so many false messages 
that “telegram” will soon be synonymous with 
“crammer.” Whenever anybody says the thing 
which is not kis hearers will observe, “ That’s a 
telegram!” and- when you tell a girl anything that 
she doesn’t believe, she will sxclaim, “Oh, you 
telegram!” instead of “Oh, you story.”—Punch. 

F———____ | 


SOME OLD SAWS SET IN RHYME. 
I. 
S'excuse, s'accuse; We oft excuses frams 
That only prove the folly we disclaim. 
Il. 
Perverting the good old adage—there are some 
Whose charity begins—and ends—at home! 
III. 
Paiz et peu; Peace with a small estate 
Is far better than wealth with care and hate. 
IV. 
The injured’maa forgives the wrong that’s past ; 
But he who wrongs you hates you to the last. 
v. 
Noblesse oblige; People of high degree 
Have cares from which the lowlier are free. 
VI. 
While fools from wholesome censure stand aloof, 
The wise man profits by a foe’s reproof. 
VII. 
Dum spiro, spero; In our earthly strife 
Love, Faith may fail; Hope only ends with life. 
VIII. 
O charm de ceur! O poison de Tesprit ! 
The heart’s delight the spirit’s bane may be. 
Ix. 
Vile fancies haste the vacant head to fill; 
Hence, doing naught is eften doing ill. 
x. 
Peu connue, peu troublée; "Tis true, th’ obscure 
Avoid much care that famous felks endure. 
XI. 
This quaint old saw is easily applied, 
To catch your bear before you sell his hide. 
XII. 
Experto crede; Trust the tried alone ; 
By others’ errors we may mend our own. 
XII. 
‘Tis better late than never ; save, alack! 
To catch the train that rushes off the track! 
XIV. 
Festina lente ; carefully proceed ; 
The hottest haste is not the surest speed. 
Xv. 
With Christian resignation each can bear 
The griefs that fall unto his neighbour's share! 
XVI. 
Obsta principiis; To escape the worst 
Of Vice’s foul assaults, resist the first. 
XVII. 
He who for pleasure gives his health, alas! 
Exchanges diamonds for ignoble glass. 
XVUl. 
L’homme propose ; Man displays his wise intent, 
But in the end ’tis Woman rules th’ ree x 








GEMS. 





WE are never so happy or unfortunate as we think 


ourselves. 


SuFreEr not your thoughts to dwell on the injuries 


you have received, or the provoking words that 
have been spoken to you. Not only learn the art of 






neglecting injuries at the time you receive them, but 
let them grow less and less every moment, till they 
die out of your mind. 

Ir is better to keep your temper than to let 
other people have it. It will do them no good, o1 
you either. 

A BEAUTIFUL and chaste woman is the perfect 
workmanship of God, the true glory of the angels, 
the rare miracle of the earth, and the sole wonder 
of the world. 


As storm following storm, and wave succeeding 
wave, give additional hardness to the shell that 
encloses the pearl, so do the storms and wayes of 
life add force to the character of man. 








STATISTICS. 





Tue Dest or Inpta.—The public debt of India 
has expanded very considerably of late years. In 
1840 it amounted to 34,484,997/.; and it gradually 
crept up in consequence of annual deficits for the 
next 14 years. In April, 1841, it stood at 35,922,1271. ; 


in 1842, at 38,404,4732.; in 1843, at 40,478,640. ; in 


1844, at 41,883,451; in 1845, at 48,502,750/.; in 
1846, at 43,891,849/.; in 1847, at 46,884,225/.; in 
1848, at 48,757,213/.; in 1849, at 51,050,518/. ; in 
1850, at 53,934,768/.; in 1851, at 55,099,315/.; in 


1852, at 55,114,693; and in 1853, at 56,233,636V. 
It should be remembered that during several of these 
years wars of more or less magnitude prevailed. In 
1854 the debt was reduced to 53,683,468J.; but it rose 
in 1855 to 55,531,1201, and in 1856 to 57,764,239/ 
Then came the great mutiny. In April, 1857, the 
debt stood at 59,461,969/. But it had risen im April, 
1858, to 78,473,484/. ; in April, 1859, ‘to 81,171,308/. ; 
and in April, 1860, to 98,107,460/. Since then no 
very material addition has been made to the debt. 
In April, 1861, it stood at 101,877,0817., amd although 
it had risen in April, 1862, to 107,514,1592., it had 
receded in April, 1863, to’ 104,495,2352, in April, 
1864, to 98,518,1452, and in April, 1865, to 98,477,555. 
During the last two years there has again been 
some increase, and we may take the debt of India 
at present in round figures at 100,000,0002. The 
charge for interest in 1840 was 1,595,778/.; in 1845 
it had risen to 2,099,039/. ; and in 1850 to 2,558,93y/. 
In 1855 it had fallen to 2,189,433/.; but in 1860 it 
had risen again to 3,889,191/.,and in 1865 to 4,482,385/. 
It is worthy of remark that, comparing 1865 with 
1860, the increased charge for interest was 594,194/., 
while the increase in thé capital of the debt wae 
only 370,095/. India has thus to pay a higher rate 
of interest on hor loans than formerly. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Marrow anv Castor-O1m Pomatum.—Procure 
two fresh marrow-bones, and remove the marrow 
carefully out of them, put it into cold water until it 
is quite clean—this will take three or four days, 
during which the water must be frequently changed. 
Then put the marrow ina clean bowl, dissolve it, 
and strain it through muslin; after which add fou 
ounces of castor-oil. Beat these together with 2 
silver fork, until they are almost cold; but before 
the pomade sets, add the scent—half an ounce, if 
strong, will be required. This must not be added 
until cold, or else it evaporates. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





It was estimated in 1864 that seven hundred 
millions of oysters were consumed annually in Lor 

don, and eonsiderably more than that number in th» 
provinces. 

LETERS FOR ABYSSINIA. — The Postmaster- 
General has issued the following notice:—“ All 
letters, &c., which may be posted, directed to per- 
sons serving in the expedition about te be sent t 
Abyssinia, will, when not otherwise addressed, be 
forwarded in the mail for Suez, for transmission 
thence by such opportunities as may offer. Upon 
all such letters, &c., the postage as far as Suez must 
be prepaid.” 

Tue Cotton Trapvr.—The average weekly de- 
liveries of ‘cotton to the trade, to October 18, this 
year, were 45,630 bales, as compared with 45,180 
bales to the corresponding date of 1866, and 38,860 
bales to the corresponding date of 1865. The 
average for the whole of 1866 was 45,460 bales. 
Speculative operations have been greatly curtailed 
this year: thus the quantity taken on speculation to 
Octcber 18 this vear was only 161,320 bales, as com- 
pared with 333,300 bales to the corresponding date 
of 1866, and 780,400 bales to the corresponding date 

of 1865. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Trevor.—See our reply to “Jenny.” 

C. D. O.—We have repeatedly given receipts for the 
browning of gun-barrelsin these columus. The lastappeared 
in No. 236. 

Mg.inva.—Happiness. grows at our own firesides,.and 
cannot be culled from strangers’ gardens; life is too short 
to be spent in nursing animosities or registering wrongs. 

Jexwy.—Try the yolk of an egg well beaten up in sherry. 
Professionals take for lunch whol stout and 
oysters, when in season. Be careful to avoid spirituous 
liquors. 

Frepsricx Joszrn.—The authar of the books you nathe 
having chesen to write his admirable works &anénymously, 
it would be an unwarrantable breach of etiquette on our 
part to publish his name. 

Lawxence.—Charles James Blomfeld, late Bishop of Lon- 
don, was born in 1786, and died im 1857. A life of him 
was written by A. Blomfield in 1863. Margaret Power, 
Countess of Blessington, was bora in 1789, and died in 1849; 
ber life was written by Dr. Madden in 1853. 

Martin.—Hemocomeria means a likeness of parts,and was 
the name given to the system of the ancient Greek philoso- 
pher Anax as, who sup d that the elements were 
full of small particles of bleod, bones, leaves, &., from whieh 
the growth of plaats and animals was derived. ‘ 

A Constant Reapgr.—l. You can only obtain a situation 
in the Custom House threugh the interest of a Member of 
Parliament voting with the Goyernment of the day. 2. 
We cannot answer Other questions without you inform 
us the department in which you are desirous to serve. 

G. O. H.—We know of no such disease. If you are suffer- 
ing from any complaint why not at once apply to a medical 
man? It is very foolish to imagime that we can, without 
seeing you, em advice, or receipts for the cure of com- 
plaints which may be of a serioys.nature. ; 

ARTILLERTMAN.—1. The best quality leather will not crack 
by fair use. 2. Apply to the outfitter or tailor of whom you 
purchased your outfit. He, knowing the quality of the mate- 
rial with which he supplied you, will give the best advice, 
if you cannot obtain it, which is most likely, from a com- 
rade, or the sergeant major of your corps. 

A Sap Ixva.ip.—The Harrison Spinal Institution for the 
treatment of the deformed, as indoor patients, is at 169, 
Edgware Road, W. To becomea recipient of its benefits 
you must obtain the nomination of a life goverpor, and the 
recommendation of a subscriber, a list of whom you may 
obtain by application to the secretary, C. Musgrave, Esq. 

Jerrruy.—The oldest wooden house in the United States 
is “Minet Heuse,” Dorchester, Massachusetts. It was 
built in 1683, and the rent is 89 dollars a year. It was the 
head-quarters of General Washington for a time during the 
Revolution, and was once defended by Mra. Minot alone 

when attacked by Indians. 

JaBez.Blue copal yardish is composed of indigo, Prus- 
sian blue, blue verditer, or ultramarine; all these substances 
must be powdered fine, then put into a close strong vessel ; 
heat gradually, shaking siightly at the same time, then 
allow the vessel to rest for two or three days, when it 

* will be fit to pour off. 

Rosiwa.—Quadrille is a French dance, or rather a set of 
five consecutive danee movements,called La Pavtalof, La 
Poule, L' Eté, LatTvenise, or La Pastoureile, and La Finale 
Pulsatile is a term applied to such instruments.as are made 
to sound by being stfuck upon, as a drum, a tambourine, 
&e 

J. Sorrsoy.—-A hamming-bird’s nest is said to be about 
the size of a large walnut, of fine texture, almost white, 

mueh resembling woollen cloth; itis generally bound to 

the twig of a tcce, within three feet of the ground. The 
young birds are not much larger than coffee-berries, and 
present @ very singular appearance. 

Acyss M. W.—1. The governor resides at the prison. 

Address a letter to him in his official capacity, requesting an 

interview, of course stating therein your object in desiring 

to see him. You wiil without doubt obtain a reply by re- 
turn of post. 2. Handwriting rather good, but @ little too 
small 

T. Z.—The oldest oak in England is said to be the “ Par- 

liament Oak,” from the tradition of Edward L holding a 

Parliauyent under its braticbes. on one of the estates of the 

Dake of Portland. It is supposed to be 1,500 years old. The 

highest oak in England wus the property of the same noble- 

man, aud was called the “Duke's Walking-stick.” It was 
higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood till a few years 
>. The largest oak is known as the “Ualthrop Uak,” 











sine 


» Yor.sbire; it measures 78 ft. round the trunk near to 
the grout The © Three-shive Oak” at Worksup is so 
slled from its shade covering part of the counties of Yark, 


Nottingham, and Derby. At Alonville, in Normandy, there 
is an oak which is more than 35 ft. round the trunk. 
Within its hollow trunk a chapel has been formed, which 
is neatly paved, and is entered by a flight of steps. 

A Constant Sopscriser.—Your friend is without doubt 
liable to a prosecution by the society; nor could he complain 
at such @ course being taken. His better course, therefore, 
would be to endeayour to raige the money and forward it to 
the society. Being a defaulter, he must pay the penalty of 
one, or repay-the money. vy 
W. J. S.—By all means have the will proved at Doctors’ 
Commons, for although in the case of freehold property 
it is not positively necessary, it serves to give a title in case 
of dispute on securing possession. The cost of proving 
waned be very small and would depend upon the sum sworn 
under. ' 

H. X.—It is said that the post r- planted the first tree 

of the willow species in’ England. aving received a pre- 
sent of figs from Turkey, he observed a twig of the basket, 
in which they were sent, putting forth a bud ; this he planted 
in his garden at Twicken .andin the cours@ of a few 
years it became a five tree, from which all the beautiful 
weeping willows in this country have sprung. 
JoceLyy.—The Foreigh Secretary of State has the exclu- 
sive charge of the interests of the British Empire; and 
British subjects in foreign countries. He negotiates all 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with foreign Stutes, either 
directly with the Foreign Ministers at this Court, or through 
the British Ambassador abroad ; and is the official organ and 
respousible adviser to the Crown in all communications be- 
tween his Government and foreign Powers. 
W. L.—Shaftesbury, a very ancient town of England, is 
& municipal and parliamentary borough in Dorsetshire, 27 
miles north-north-east of Dorchester; it stands on the nar- 
row ridge of a chalk hill, and commands extensive and 
beautiful views of the counties of Dorset, Somerset, and 
Wilts. The date of its foundation is unknown, but it seems 
to haye been a Roman station. In the reign of Athelstan 
it contained two mints and an abbey of Benedictine nuns. 


MY GIFT. 


Late-blooming roses, buds of creamy whiteness, 

» That early summer importuned in vain, 

And crimson b! whose impassioned brightuess 
No prisoning calyx could at length eentain. 


Through days and nights of silent incompleteness, 
From rain, and sun, and dew, and midnight gloems, 
They won the secret of surpassing sweetness, 
To crown D ber with delici blooms. 


And purple grapes, from vines that struggled slowly 
Up through the murky dimness of the town ; 

And stood with patient trust, expectant, lowly, 
Till on their clusters flashed the sunlight down. 


Far from the Vineland, they rehearse the story 

Of lusciqus vintage on the uoeny. hills, 

‘And slowly flushing with imperial ‘glory, 
Beam forth triumphant o'er imprisoning ills. . 
Take, then, my gift. Thy life, enriched by duty, 
Patient and brave to cope with adverse powers; 
Unfolding slightly itg strength and beauty, 

Finds its meet emblem in these fruits and flowers. 

. Oo. M. D. 

Aw OLp Suare-Masrzr.—1l. The revenues of the institution 
you name are unencumbered without doubt. 2. We do not 
know the amount in the handsof the Government. 3. 
Greenwich Hospital consists of four extensive piles of build- 
ings—namely, that of King Charles, Queen Anne, King 
William IIL and Queen Mary. It extends 865 feet along 
the front It contains dormitories and dinitig-halls for about 
2,700. In 1732 the forfeited estates of the 1 of Derwent- 
water were made over to the hospital, 

J.W, B.B., and A.G. A, baves dispute they wish us to 
settle. It is whether “the so-called pebble spectacles are 
stone, or a superior glass made from @ peculiar stone. Are 
there stones“large and clear enough to make spectacle 
lens?” The lenses are made from a rock or quartz 
crystal, which may be considered a natural glass. The 
Brazilian pebble is highly esteemed because it is harder 
than glass and not so liable to be scratched. It has a 
lower dispersive power than other pebbles and than many 
glass lenses. 

Mariz.—A telegram is generally transmitted from one 
station to another, letter by letter. A message might take 
an hour in transmission from Newfoundland to Valentia; 
it is not sent by a single discharge of the electric fluid, but 
by @ succession of discharges, between each of which there 
isan interval of very short duration. The time taken in 
the tr ission of a depends entirely upon its 
length and the more or less perféct insulation of the cable, 
viz., its capability of conducting the electric fluid with 
greater or less rapidity. 

A. F.G.—Before the committee of the Metropolitan Board 
a 9-in. concrete wall was batiered with a 14-lb. sledge 
hammer. Mr. Valliamy, the architect of the Board, said that 
with about three such blows a hole would have been made 
in a 14-in. brick wall. The wall was struck vigorously, the 
only perceptible effect being @ slight crushing of the stone 
on the surface of the concrete on the side hammered. Mr. 
Vulliamy tested the wall on the other side with a straight- 
edge, and declared that not the slightest effect was pro- 
duced. 

C. S.—1. Assistant surgeons jin the army rank with lieu- 
tenauts inthe army and navy. Their pay under two years’ 
service is 7s. 6d. per day, after ten years’ service 10s. 
Staff surgeons of the first class after ten years’ service re- 
ceive lys., and after twenty years’ service lJ. 2s. per diom. 
These appointments are chiofly ia the gift of the Surgeon 
General, or chief surgeon of the army. The widows of all 
ranks receive pensions. 2. You would flad it very difficult 
to obtain an assistant surgeonship in the Spanish service 

without interest with the military authorities of thatcountry. 
3. Handwriting very fair indeed. 

F. ¥.—The word boxing has altered its meaning curi- 
ously. Thus speaks Wilyam Bulleyn on it in 1562:—" Will 
boxyng doe any pleasure? Yea, forsothe, verie muche: as 
example, if you haue any sausie loughte or loitryng lubber 
withiu your house, that is either téo busy of his hand or 
tongue, and can do nothing but plaie one of the partes of 











nor soner prepared, then boxyng is, iij. or iiij. tymes well se; 
On, a span long, on bothe the chekes. And although perhap, 
this will not alter L*s lubberly condicions, yet I assure you 
it wil for a time chaunge his knauishe complexion, ani 
helpe him of the grene sicknes: and euery man maie prac. 
tise this as occasion shall serue him in his familie, to re. 
forme them.” 

J. DD. Mortrwer.—1. From twenty-five to forty or even 
sixty shillings per week, according to his skill as a work. 
map. But haying been appren to the trade, which wo 
infer from your , you must know this full well. 2. We 
are not aware of any expensive work, but you will find de. 
tails at full length in most encyclo; ; purchase the num. 
ber or part either of “Chambers's,” or the “ English Ency- 
clopedia.” 3. We know of 1o company who lend binding 
materials. 4. Advertize in the daily papers; but why no: 
a personalapplication to a bookbinder?. 5. Handwriting 
Isa.—By the word acaciais gene’ understood tall trees, 
with pea-like flowers, natives of North America, and which 
are quite hardy in the open air in England; thése thees are, 
however, the locust trees, or f: acacias, and belong to the 
genus Robinia. The true acacias are what are wattle 
trees in Australia, with flowers like balls on.spikes of down, 
and as they require protection from the frost in land, 
they are generally treated in, this coumtry as grees-house 
shrubs. By far the Lee art of the acacias grown in 
Englaad are natives of New Holland, and mest of these are 
hardy. They require to be gown’ sandy leam. They may 
be propagated also by cuttings, put into’a pot‘filled with 
sand. : “ . 
Portrr.—“The One I Loved,” by “ E. G. C.,” and “ The 
Lines,” by “H. R.,” are toe crude for our columns, and 


the metre very faulty, they are therefore ed with 
thanks. 

A. D.N,, twenty, 5ft. 3in, fair, a lively disposition, and 
good tempered. seas 


G. X. O., nimeteen, 5ft. 7 n.° Respondent: must be about 
seventeen, light hair. ' ‘ 

W. D., good complexion. Respondent must be good look. 
ing, good tempered, and about twenty. 

Srricurty, twenty-five, fair, dark hair and eyes, 5ft. 5in, 
andfond of-music: Respondent must be good tempered. 

J. W., 5ft. 9im., good looking, amiable dispesition, and 
would make a good husband. Respondent must be tall. 
W. Compass, 5 ft. 6 in., dark hair, blue eyes, fair, and very 
fond of home. Respondent must be about nineteen or 
twenty. 

Twin Sisters, seventeen, handsome brunettes, very do- 
mesticated, but have no fortune, Respondents must be steady 
and fond of home. 

Epwarp Burcess, twenty-six, 5 ft. Sin. in height, light 
hair, blue eyes, and fair. Respondent must be about twenty- 
five, and capable of looking after a home. 

PcAty Bessie, twenty-feur, with’cheerful temper. Re- 
spondent.must be educated, about thirty-five ; ome just from 
the colonies or going there would be preferred. 

C. L. C., seventeen, fair, blue eyes, pretty, and fond of 
music, moneyne objeet. Respondent must be tail, fond of 
home, and have a kind and affectionate disposition. 

ExizazetTa Mitts, twenty-one, a brunette, medium height, 
good tempered, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be respectable, steady, aad an Euglisb- 
man. 

Kare and Lizzie St. Atsan.—“ Kate,” twenty, tall, fair, 
amiable and-do } t must be about 
twenty-five. “Lizzie,” twenty-two, medium height, dark, 

ood looking, amiable and domesticated. Respondent must 
bs about thirty-five, of an affectionate disposition, and wel! 
educated. (Handwriting with @ little more care would be 
very good.) 

Communications RECEIVED : 

A. M. P. is responded,to by—" RB. B. G." 

A. ME. by—“ W. A. T.” 

Tag Orricer by—“ Sarah.” 

Happy Jack by—“ B.C.,” dark hair and eyes, respectably 
connected, and good tempe: 

P. Cranks by—‘‘ Polly,” seventeen, 5ft. 3in., dark gray 
eyes, fair, brown hair, and good looking. 

T. H.W. by—" Emmie,” twenty, 5 ft. 3 in., light brown hair, 
gray eyes, fair, good looking, and fond of home. 

Wu Sermour by—“Grace,” ladylike, good looking, 
with blue eyes and brown hair, medium height, thoroughly 
domesticated, but has no money. 

M. D. by—‘“‘A. M.S.” twenty, dark, rather stout, fend of 
music, domesticated, good looking, and will have 1,750/. 00 
her wedding-day, besides other expectations, 

Euiza 8. by—‘ D. G. A.” : 

Fawnr by—‘‘ J. L. B.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 7 in., good looking, 
fair, brown hair and eyes, steady, and respectable. 

Ovricer’s Dauguter by—“A Fortiori,” thirty-two, 5 ft 
10in., steady, fond of home, and gentlemanly, with 190/. per 
annum. . 

. H.H. by—“ Mary,” nineteen, a pensioner’s daughter, 
PR. 4 brown vain, blac 6 es, good tempered, and theroughly 
domesticated ; and—“M. A. W.,” twenty-one, tall, fair, and 
good tempered. : 








* Parr LY., vor Deceuwgk, is Now Reapr. Paice 6d. 
*,* Now Ready, Vor. IX. of Taz Lonpow Reaper. Price 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trtie-and Iypex to Vou. IX. Price One Psst, 





N.B.—Corresroxpents must Appress THEIR Letters 10 
tux Eprror or “Tug Loxpox Reapss,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to retarn Rejected Manuscripts. 
an thes are sent to us voluntarily, authors should revwia 


copies. 


Loudon: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 34 











the 24 orders of knaues, ther is no pretier medicen for this, 
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Strand, by J. Watson, 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Ts allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen. to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
A avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
“ scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the 


» Manufactarer, Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London- 











" Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES, Price PS as Single Truss, 16s, : ,» 26s. 6d , and 3is. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry towet, andfrom; »” % # uble Truss, Sis. 6d., 42s , and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
cold to sultry, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, | 1, ” Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


jafluenaa, bronchitis, diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a few of | Post Office Orders to be made payable to JoHN Wi HITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
the aq ons now prevailing, which may be set asile by rubbing Bol- ‘New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c, 


loway's Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
a me seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not.with L The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 








é ae being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
po =a of rs visi he ates ro ouplotahl Pe | for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
2) unfavourable eysiptome, seciite coolhess and comfort, and rescue the | Veins, &c. © Price 4s. 6d.5 7s. 6d., 102., to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 
invalid frem danger. | JOHN WHITE, Mannfacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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